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_ A S there must be considerable interest 

£% attached to any poetical produc- 
tions of the author of The Seasons, we 
cheerfully admit into the Literary 
Gazette the following communication, 
addressed to us by a friend to the pos- 
sessor of an “ Aulograph MS. of un- 
published Poems,” written, as appears 
from this statement, by THomson. A 
note or two will explain our sentiments 
on the points most worthy of regard. 
Our correspondent says, 

“ This interesting collection of poems, 
descended from Lord George Graham, 
brother to the then Duke of Montrose, 
to his son, and thence to his Lordship’s 
grandson, and at his death to his sister, 


fortune, by whom, about a year since, 
it was given to Mr, Goodhugh, its 
present owner, who is about to publish 
the collection, together with such 
other original and interesting particulars 
as may ve procured, illustrative of the 
subject. 

* When Mr. Goodhugh shewed the 
MS. he told me it had been presented 
to Lord George Graham by Mr, James 
Thomson, when on a visit at his Lord- 
ship's house, and that the pieces had 
_ been written before the Poet had at- 
_ tained to the age of fourteen; which 
account was further corroborated by an 
 indorsement on the cover, stating, that 
2H Aruenxezvum. Vol. 4. 


Miss Graham, an elderly single lady of passed the ag 


THOMSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 


From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 1818, 


the collection of Juvenile Pieces had 
been written by the “ Author of the 
Seasons,” at the age of fourteen. Hay- 
ing been thus impressed with a belief 


‘that the MS. collection contained a 


copy of the earliest of Mr. Thomson’s 
pieces, as a matter of course I stated, in 
the article inserted in the “ Observer” 
of the 19th inst. every circumstance 
that had been related to me without 
addition or embellishment. 

“The first perusal, however, of the 
MS. convinced me that an erroneeus 
impression had obtained, and even Miss 
Graham been deceived ; and that the 
chief part, if not the whole, had been 
composed after the young Poet had 
e of adolescence, and 
others when nature bad finished her 
work and stamped him man. Some of 
his amatory pieces display the swelling 
passions of an ardent youth of 18 or 20, 
rather than the puerile effusions ofa 
boy of fourteen. The fifth of these 
pieces, as to the order of selection, is a 
paraphrase of the 104th Psalm: a per- 
formance which the Poet delivered in 
the Divinity School of Edinburgh, 
about a year after his matricuiation, 
and of which piece both Mr. Murdoch 
and Doctor Johnson speak io high 
terms of commendation. This cer- 
teinly was not one of the boyish pieces, 
mentioned by his biographers, that he 
committed to the flames ! 
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“The MS. is paged, and contains 
fifty-five folio pages; an Index is 
placed atthe end, From which cir- 
cumstance it is reasonable to suppose, 
that at whatever period it was written, 
it contained, what the Poet conceived 
to be, the best of his pieces. 3 

* The Biographers already alluded 
to have stated, that, doubtful of his 
povtical talent, certain critics, into 
whose hands a few of Thomson’s first 
Essays had fallen, neglecting, or not 
having sensibility to feel the fire and 
enthusiasm of the Bard, dwelt only 
upon his inaccuracies, and those luxu- 
riances which it is extremely difficult for 
a young writer to avoid. 

“ Those pieces certainly were not his 
first Essays,* more probably they were 
the identical poems now under revision, 
not one of which has appeared in any 
edition of Thomson’s Works that J 
have seen ; and it was very natural the 
poet should feel disgusted, not alone 
with the critics, but with those produc- 
tions which had called forth their censure. 

* These events occurred whilst Mr. 
Thomson yet remained in Edinburgh. 

* Upon the arrival of our Poet in 
London, to use the elegant phraseology 
of Doctor Johnson, “he found his 
way” to Mr, Mallet, at that time pre- 
ceptor to his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
trose, and his brother Lord George 
Graham ; and it was from the grand- 
daughter of the latter that the autograph 
MS. passed into the hands of Mr. 
Goodhugh. There is no evidence be- 
fore the world to prove that Thomson 
was patronized by the Montrose family. 
There is no tribute extant rendered them 
by the Poet. Hence the inference 
which I draw from these circumstances, 
is, that the MS. collection given to Mr. 
Goodhugh is obe which he upon his 
arrival in London gave to Mr, Mallet, 
by whom it was presented to his noble 
pire: Admitting this to be a plausi- 

le hypothesis, its production must have 
occupied the middle point of time be- 





* Whence this certainty ? There are new unpub- 
“lished early poems by Thomson, in the possession of 
am individual near the place of bis birth. If our 
«, memery does not deceive us, one clergyman has, or 
had,a collection so large,as to lead to some idea of its 
publication, about twenty years ago. —Ld. 


MS. Poems of Thomson the Poet. 
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tween his first rude essays and the pro- 
duction of those noble poems which 
have immortalized his name.+ 

“ The following little piece shews the 
preference given by the Poet toa coun- 
try residence : 


THE MORNING IN THE CoUNTRY.t 
When from the op’ning chambers of the East, 
The morning springs in thousand liv’ries drest, 
The early lark his merning tributes pay, 

And in shrill notes salutes the blooming day. 
Refreshed fields with pearly dew drops shine, 
And tender sprigs therewith their tops incline, 
Their painted leaves the unblown flow’rs expand, 
And with their od’rous breath perfume the land, 
The crowing cock, and chatt’ring hen, awakes 
Dull sleepy clowns, whe know the morning breaks, 
The herd his plaid around his shoulder throws, 
Grasps his dear crook, calls on his dog, and goes: 
Around the fo!d he walks with careful pace, 

And fallen clods sets in their wonted place; 
Then opes the door, unfoids his fleecy care, 

And gladly sees them crop their morning fare, 
Down upon easy moss himself he lays, 

And sings some charming Shepherdess’s praise. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1818. 


This MS. carries with it internal 
marks of authenticity, and the pieces of 
oetry are twenty-five in number, of 
which the following is a catalogue : viz. 
1. Upon Beauty.—2. Pastoral be- 
twixt David, Thirsis and the Angel 
Gabriel, onthe birth of our -Saviour. 
—3. One to his mistress upon, receiving 
a flower from her.—4. Psalm 104 Par- 
aphrased.— 5. The Yielding Maid.—6. 
Upon Marle Field.—7. Complaint of 
the Miseries of this Life-—8. A Poeti- 
cal Epistle to Sir Wm. Bennet.—9. Up- 
on May.—10, Upon the Hoop,—l1. 
A Hymn to God’s Power.—12. A 
Pastoral betwixt Damon and Celia part- 
ing.—13. A Morning in the puny 
—14. A Pastoral upon the Death of 


— 





+ This does not follow. “ Winter” was written 
previous to this period, during the vacations, when 
Thomson retired from Edinburgh to Roxburghshire ; 
where it is a current tale that he composed the 
awful picture of the man perishing in the sn0W, 
while ona visit to a friend among the ‘wild hills 
about Yetholm, eight or nine miles from Kelso, and 
Ednam the place of his birth.—£d. 

¢ This example, we fear, is not very favourable. 
The grammatical erroursin the third and ninth 
lines, are very Obvious defects. Yetit is as absurd to 
imagine that any indifferent, or even bad poems of 
his cuinposition, could injure the reputation of the 
author of the Seasons and Castle of Indolence,as that 
the mediocre pieces by “Lord George Gordon, ® 
Minor,” could hurt the fame of Byron.—Ed. 
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Mr. W. Ruddell.—15. Description of 


10 o'clock at night in the Town.—16. 
The Fable of the Sick Kite and its 
Dame.—17. Upon Mrs, Elizabeth 
Bennet.—18. A Pastorial Eatertain- 
ment described.— 19. Upon Happiness. 
—20. An Elegy upon Parting.—21. 
Fable of a Hawk and Nightingale.— 
22, Upon the Sparkler.—23. A Song. 
—24, Dialogue in Praise of the Pasto- 
ral Life. —25. An Elegy. 

T'here are occasional corrections that 
appear as if made by the author: the 
local scenery, persons, manners, and 
dress, described in these pieces, are all 
Scottish ; so that, considering the very 
respectable channel through which this 
valuable relic has reached the hands of 
its present owner, there exists no tena- 
ble grounds whereby to question or 
deny their authenticity. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of these juvenile pro- 
ductions, 


A HYMN TO GOD'S POWER. 


Hail, Power Divine ! who by thy sole command, 
From the dark, empty space, 


Made the bruad sea and solid land 
Smile with an beav’niy grace ; 


Made the high mountain and firm rock, 
Where bleating cattle stray, 

And the strong stately spreading oak, 
That intercepts the day, 


The rolling planets thou mad’st move 
By thy effective will, 

And the revolving giobes above 
Their destin'd course fulfil, 


His mighty pow’r, ye Thanders, praise, 
As thro’ the Heav’ns you roll, 

And his great name, ye Lightnings, blaze 
Unto the distant Pole. 


Ye seas, in your eternal roar, 
His sacred praise proclaim, 

While the inactive sluggish shore 
Re-echees to the same. 


Oh, you high harmonious spheres, 
Your pow’rful mover sing ; 

To him your circling course that steers, 
Your tuneful praises bring. 


Ingrateful mortals, catch the sound, 
And in your num’rous lays, © 

To all the list’‘ning world around 
The God of Nature praise. 








a 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


No. L 


From the European Magazine, 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF DR. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. 

ue Doctor, in his tour through 

North Wales, (which he never 

published, but of which he wrote a 

mere itinerary never designed for pub- 


the Colonel’s gardener found a hare on: 
its form, amidst some potatoe plants,, 
He caught it, and brought jt to his 
master, while he was engaged in: con- 
versation with Johnson. An order was. 
given to carry itto. the cook. As soon 
as the Doctor heard the sentence of 


lication), passed two days at the seat of death pronounced, be requested to have 


Colonel Myddleton, of Gwynanog. 
The first day was employed in a survey 
of the Coionel’s domaia, and in com- 
pleting a plan for the building of a prin- 
cipal drawing-room to be attached to 
the mansion, the architectural propor- 
tions and ornaments of which were de- 
vised by the Doctor. ‘I'he room was af- 
terwards built by the Colonel io strict 
conformity to the plan; and after the 
Doctor’s decease, in memorial of the 


the animal placed in his arms, at the 
same time anxiously extending them to 
receive it. The creature was immedi- 
ately transferred from the gardener’s 
grasp to the Doctor’s embrace.—* Poar 
puss, poor puss,” exclaimed Johnson, 
with the accompanying action of com- 
passionately stroking its long squatted 
ears :—“ and so thou art doomed to the 
ignoble fate ef pampering the appetite 
of thy fellow bate of i? a hard 


visit, a cenotaph was erected by this fate, Colonel ! I must iaherned for Re 
is 


gentleman, on the spot which his learn- 
ed guest occupied at the instant in which 
he suggested this addition to the origi- 
nal building. 


between sentence and execution 
no criminal, at least there is no evi- 
dence against her: if she be indicted — 


for a trespass, I think the laws of hes- 


On the second day it happened, that pitality will plead inher favor.” While , 
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he uttered these words he gradually ap- 
proached the window, which was half 
open ; and as soon as he reached it, he 
restored the object of his compassion to 
her liberty, shouting after lier that she 
might make the best of her way. ‘* What 
have you done,” cried the Colonel ; 
“* why Doctor, you have robbed my ta- 
ble of a delicacy, and perhayis deprived 
us of a dinner.” —* So much ihe betier, 
Sir,” replied this champion of a con- 
demned hare, “ for if your table is to 
be supplied at the expense of the laws 
of hospitality, I envy not the appetite of 
him who eats at it. This, Sir, is not u 
hare fere nature, but one which had 
placed itself under your protection ; 
and savage indeed must be that man, 
who does not make his hearth an asylum 
for the confiding stranger.” W. 
Sept. 1818, 


opeters 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1818, 
MR. EDGEWORTH. 

It is understood that the late Mr. 
Edgeworth left a manuscript behind him 
containing memoirs of his life, which 
his amiable and celebrated daughter, 
Miss Edgeworth, is now preparing for 
the press. Wedoubt whether such a 
document, and so produced, would be 
likely to contain those eccentric traits 
of character which are peculiar to all 
individuals, but more particularly so to 
Mr. Edgeworth. A few anecdotes, 
therefore, derived from the most re- 
spectable authority, may not be dis- 
pleasing to our readers, 

Many persons, not intimately ac- 
quainted with this gentleman, have im- 
agined him a free-thinker in the most 
unqualified sense of the word; and 
have even gone so far as to assert that 
he denied altogether the existence of a 
future state. What his earlier tenets 
may have been we know not; but, un- 
doubtedly, a few years before his death 
he declared himself quite of a contrary 
opinion, and held that the world would 
again be peopled with its former inha- 
bitants, who were to repossess their own 
proper bodies, purified from earthly 
feelings ; and live here in a state not 
liable to decay or death. 

Mr. Edgeworth was chiefly remark- 
able for an ingenious, rather that a solid 


Original Anecdotes—Dr. Johnson— Mr: Edgeworth. 
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turn of mind ; for desultory and various, 
rather than systematic and profound 
information. His argumentative faculty 
was deficient ; and when you expected 
to be answered with logic, you were 
rebutted with an anecdote, 

He had a sort of biographical history 
of himself, which he seldom failed to 
give every new acquaintance at the first 
introduction. It ran thus, * Now, Sir, 
you know the great Mr. Edgeworth, 
and you may possibly wish to know 
something of his birth, parentage, and 
education. I shall first, give you my 
reasons for being an Englishman, and 
then for being an Irishman, and J shall 
leave you your choice to call me which 
you please, I was born in England, [ 
married two English wives, | have 
several children who were born in 
England ; and I have a small property 
in England.—Now my reasons for 
being an Irishman. I married three 
Irish wives, I have a large estate in Ire- 
land,—I have a number of Irish chil- 
dren—my progenitors were Insh, and 
I have lived most of my life in Ire- 
land. Sir, lam a man who despise 
vulgar prejudice, for two of my wives 
are alive,* and two who are dead were 
sisters.” 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly related 
to the Abbé Edgeworth, that venerable 
Priest who attended Louis X VI. to the 
scaffold, and he was actually arrested in 
Paris, by Fouche, as a suspected cha- 
racter, in consequence of his affinity ; 
though Mr. Edgeworth inclines to think 
it was on account of his having pursued 
a light-ancled nymph one evening home 
to her hotel, who proved to be under 
the august protection of the great police 
minister, 

Mr. E. we believe, was the first who 
introduced the telegraph into this coua- 
try ; at least while in France, he improv- 
ed its construction infinitely ; so much 
so indeed, that he considered himself the 
original inventor of it. He certainly 
had a great mechanical turn, and bis 
house at Edgeworth’s Town was quite 
a curiosity ; for from the kitchen to the 
garret, wherever machinery could sup- 


— 


* Mr. E. was divorced by his guardian from his 
first wife while he was a miner. 
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ply the place of hands, it was sure to 
be found. 

Several works published in Miss 
Edgeworth’s name, were partly written 
by nimself ; butso far as we were able 
to ascertain, bis contributions did not 
form the most valuable portion. In- 
deed we have always considered his 
daughter both a more masculine and 
more profound writer than himself. 

As a specimen of the eccentricity of 
his manners, we shall record a conver- 
gation which teok place on his first in- 
troduction to the gentleman from whom 
we heard the anecdote. This person 
having called to visit the great man, 
and names being announced by a third 
party, Mr. Edgeworth instantly turned 
round to a lady who was present, and 
suid, ** My dear, for what purpose have 
| those galloshoes at the fire?” “ To 
air,” answered the lady. But why 
to air?” asked he, ‘ For the purpose 
of wearing them,” she replied. ‘ But 
for what purpose to wear them 2?” “ In 
order to visit that gentleman.” “ There, 
Sir,” cried he, “ ever while you live, 
call witnesses to your conduct, instead 
of speaking on it yourself, Had I told 
you why these galloshoes are at the fire, 
you might not have believed me. By 
the way, | wonder what ia the deriva- 
tion of the word galloshoes?” The 
visitor seeing him so well inclined to 
sportiveness was willing to humour him, 
aad said, “ the w ord was probably de- 
rived from some one’s having exclaimed 
as he_was kicking them off after a walk, 
0 loose shoes.” Mr. K. thought they 
might be “ gala shoes,” in King James's 
time, when the most extraordinary 
shoes were worn. In short, after a 
variety of Swittian derivations, the 
dictionary was produced, and gallosha 
proved to be a Spanish word. 


7 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 


It is a rule with Miss Edgeworth to 
write, without allowing pleasare or in- 
dolence to interrupt her, six pages a 
day ; no wonder therefore her works 
are so voluminous, or rather it would 
be surprising they are not more so, were 
it not that when her book is finished, 


she exerts a severe and remorseless judg- 
ment in pruning its redundancies. Yet 
we do not think she has always effected 
this difficult task happily. * Patron- 
age,” and a few of her other novels might 
be considerably reduced in weight, 
without suffering any diminution of val- 
ue. She has always too a tablet at hand, 
ready to note down any expression oc- 
curring in conversation, which she 
might imagine likely to assist her lite- 
rary labours. We cannot help thinking 
this an injudicious practice ; since many 
who in the “ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul” might utter happy apo- 
thegms, and give loose to a luxuriant 
imagination, would feel a disagreeable 
restraint, and repress their powers, fear- 
ful of saying something not sufficiently 


fine for the press: or else in attempting 


to talk too well, degenerate into pedan- 
try, and affectation. Miss Edgeworth, 
however, is far from being pedastic or 
affected herself. On the contrary, if 
fault must be found with her deport- 
ment and conversation, we would say, 
that both bear an appearance of sim- 
plicity, and even triviality ; which sa- 
vours too much of an artificial endea- 
vour at avoiding the author. Nothing 
however can possibly be more amiable 
than her manners, and nothing more 
delightful than her conversation, as she 
cooveys information without appearing 
to instruct, and possesses the happy 
faculty of pleasing others by eliciting 
from them those observations, and those 
talents, which by the assistance of her 
tablets she knows so well how to apply. 

Her conversational wit is not bril- 
liant, but it is playful and engaging. 
One of the best sallies which we have 
heard recorded of her, was on ber press- 
ing a young and diffident lady to sing. 
“ Well,” said the latter at last, “ I will 
sing on condition that you first pay me 
a compliment,—one that the company 
shall decide to be witty.” “ Surely, 
said Miss KE. * you are not so determin - 
ed against singing, as to make my being 
witty a previous stipulation surely 
you will surrender without that article?” 
“No,” rejoined the lady, “I am 
itive.” “That is impossible,” observed 
Miss E., “for we all kaow that you 
are superlative.” 
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CURRAN, 

With the single exception of Sheri- 
dan, derhaps, no man of modern times 
said so many witty things as Curran. 
A great number of these have already 
found their way to the press ; byt those 
we now offer, if we mistake not, have 
hitherto been reserved, virum voliture 
per ora! The following is rather an 
Instance of Is ready eloquence than 
his wit. At the assizes of Cork, Curran 
had just entered upon his case, and 
given the jury a statement of facts. He 
then, with his usual impressiveness and 
pathos, appealed to their feelings, and 
was concluding the whole with this sen- 
tence, * Thus Gentlemen, I trust I have 
made the innocence of that persecuted 
man as clear to you as’’--At that instant 
the sun, which had hitherto been over- 
clouded, shot its rays into the Court- 
house ;—‘“‘as clear to you,” continued 
he, “as yonder sun-beam, which now 
bursts in amongst us, and supplies me 
with its splendid illustration!” This 
effusion, we ourselves heard, and _ its 
local aptness, together with the happi- 
ness of the language in which it was 
clothed, produced an effect which has 
seldom been equalled ; and can scarcely 


be conceived by ‘those who were not 
present. : 
seep 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The late belaved Princess Charlotte 
was ouce so impetuous in her temper, 
that it was with difficulty she could 
apply to her relief the mild injunctions 
of her reverend Preceptor, who at 
length presented her with an essay 
on the government of the passion of 
anger. A short time after, she fell into 
a violent rage with one of her atiend- 
ants; and on being surprised in the 
midst of it by the entrance of the prelate 
with the exclamation, “I fear you have 
not read the book I gave you, Madam, 
the other day !” she instantly replied, 
in a repressed tone of voice, “ Yes, 
indeed, Sir, I have: and had I not, [ 
am sure I should bave knocked her 
down.” It is only doing justice to her 
reverend Preceptor, and to the memory 
of his illustrious pupil, to say, that by 
his careful admonitions, and her watch- 
ful obedience, a complete trumph over 
a naturally warm temper was effectu- 
ally ensured considerably previous to 
tbe period of her union with the man 
she loved.—Lit. Gaz. Oct. 1818. 
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FELIX ALVAREZ ; orn, MANNERS IN SPAIN. 


Concluded. 


ANY anecdotes of Spanish man- 

ners and customs are incidental- 

ly introduced, which materially enhance 
the value of Mr. D’s work. We shali select 
afew for the gratification of our readers. 
“Smoking is universal amongst the 
Spaniards, and is not confined to any 
particular class ; but all seem equally 
addicted to this practice. The better 
sort of people smoke Havana segars, 
or what pass for them, which are call- 
ed puros, or pure, in contradistinction 
to cigaros de papel, or chopped tobac- 
co rolled up into small tubes of paper, 
which are substituted for the pures by 
the inferior class of people. Many 
Spaniards are in the habit, as they have 
themselves informed me, of lighting a 
segar just before they extinguish the 
candle which lights them to bed, and 
smoking themselves to sleep. In the 


morning a segar is the usual accompa- 
niment to the small cup of chocolate 
which the Spaniards generally take in 
bed. The common breakfast which 1s 
procured at a coffee-house in Spain is 
a wicura, or small cup of very thick 
chocolate with a few slices of toasted 
bread: this is always served with a 
glass of water to cleanse the mouth al- 
ter taking it, and a small brass pan, con- 
taining a morsel of burning charcoal, to 
light the segar, A merchant of Cadiz 
assured me,that he was unable totransact 
business in his counting-house without 
a segar in his mouth, which is retained 
there in such a manner as neither to 
inconvenience in breathing or speaking, 
if necessary. The number which he 
consumed in a day sometimes amount- 
ed to thirty. In smoking, the Spao- 
iards not only retain the smeke fer 
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considerable time in their mouths before 
they eject it, but they occasionally swal- 
low a large volume of it ; which having 
remained some seconds in their ste- 
machs, reascends, and finds its way out 
through the nostrils, The first time I 
observed this particularly, was whilst 
talking with a priest with whom I was 
acquainted in Cadiz, Having drawn 
in a quantity of smoke, he took his se- 
gar from his mouth, and continued in 
conversation : while | was guessing at 
the means he could use to retain the 
smoke while be continually opened his 
mouth, it made its appearance in two 
streams descending from his nose. There 
js another kind of segar besides those 
already mentioned, which is peculiarly 
adapted for the use of the ladies: for 
it is no uncommon thing to find matrons 
of a certain age indulging in the luxury, 
although I never heard of the younger 
part of the sex following their example, 
except in very low life indeed. ‘These 
segars are made of the finest Havana 
tobacco, and rolled into the broad leaves 
of Indian corn straw, forming a small 
tube of from an inch and a haif to two 
inches long, and are called puji/as.” 

There is nothing with which a fo- 
reigner, unacquainted with the reli- 
gious customs of Spain, is so struck, 
as the performance of the Oraczones, 
or prayers at sunset. he reflection, 
that at that same moment, or rather 
in ap unbroken succession of moments, 
there is a general suspension of all work 
and couversation, and that a national 
act of adoration in silence is taking place 
throughout the kingdom, renders it 
truly awful and imposing. Our author 
has given us the following picture of 
the Oraciones, as offered on the Ala- 
meda, or public walk of Cadiz. 

“The sun had been some time ap- 
parently enlarging the circumference of 
his orb; his brilliant disk had gradu- 
ally received its evening tinge of red, 
and now his last ray darted upward 
from the refulgeat bosom of the ocean, 
Streaking with gold the expanded edge 
that veiled his face, Tt was the signal 
forthe Oraciones, or evening prayer, 
which being repeated by the tolling of 
the bell of every church, the whole city, 
the whole kiagdom, addressed u prayer 


Felix Alvarez. 
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and a thanksgiving to the Almighty 
Being who had brought the day to @ 
close. The crowd upon the Alameda, 
whose busy hum and footsteps mingled 
their bruit upon the ear like the fall of 
waters where the course of a gentle 
streamlet is broken by some impeding 
rock, now stood still, and there pre- 
vailed, as if by magic, a sudden, pro- 
found, and awiul silence. At the gy 
of the bell the carriages stopped ; all 
who were sitting arose; those who 
were walking remained in the position 
in which this moment overtook them’; 
all conversation was suspended, and 
every one repeated an inward prayer. 
The sign of the cress, which closed the 
prayer of each, was the signal for the 
breaking of this holy ‘silence; every 
one gave a salutation to those who 
surrounded him, known or unknown, 
and then the stream flowed on unaltered 
ip its course.” 

Many authentic particulars are re- 
corded, concerning the horrid cruelties 
perpetrated by the brigands under the 
commaod of Marshal Soult, and also 
relative to the Various means to which 
the French bad recourse, in order to 
extort money from the oppressed Spa- 
niards. We have only room for the 
following anecdote, which purports to 
be related to Alvarez by the Alcalde, or 
chief magistrate, of a populous village. 

“ Tt was after unid-day when Alvarez 
set out from Toledo, and at sun-set he 
halted at a considerable village called 
Anoverdel Trajo, where he proceeded 
immediately to the Alcalde’s house, 
and required quarters for his detach- 
ment. The Alcalde readily complied 
with the requisition, and received Felix 
into his own house, where he was treat- 
ed with every attention that respect and 
hospitality could dictate. ‘The conver- 
sation of the Alcalde, who was a mao 
of a most communicative disposition, 
ran upon ali that they had suffered 
while under the French yoke, and al} 
that they feared to suffer, should the 
chances of war place them again in the 
hands of their enemies, 

“*Ah! Senor,’ said the Alcalde, 
‘if the other towns of our beloved 
country have seen as many horrors 
committed by these soldiers, as+ our 
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poor little village has, it is to be won- 
dered that all the work does not rise, 
and fall upon the demons that invented 
and executed them. We have a poor 
townsman who will be as long as he 
lives, which will not be long it is to 
be hoped for his sake, a monument 
of the wickedness of those bloody- 
minded wretches,’ 

“* What did they do to him?’ said 
Felix. 

“* Why itis almost too horrid to 
allow oneself to remember,’ replied the 
Alcalde. ‘I would give the world to 
forget that Ihad seen it. We used 
frequently to becursed by the arrival 
of foraging parties, who came as far as 
this from their head-quarters at Toledo: 
these parties were sometimes smaller, 
and sometimes larger ; sometimes only 
twenty or thirty, and sometimes a hun- 
dred dragoons :—and when they came, 
they took every thing they could lay 
their hands upon without mercy; hay, 
corn, cattle, and money, if they could 
find it, and insult us and our wives 
and daughters, and sometimes delibe- 
rately murder those who at all opposed 
them. But it so happened, Senor, that 
two of our townsmen had gone to 
Madrid, with a crop of potatoes, and 
had found employment there to gain 
their livelihood, and so they stayed 
there. When the French King Pepe 
wanted to raise bis Spanish guards 
or juramentados, as they call them, 
these two poor fellows were pressed, 
and forced into the service. But they 
were Spaniards in their hearts, and they 
scorned to betray their country ; and so 
they took the first opportunity to de- 
sert, and they came to hide themselves 
in their native place ; and a long time 
passed away, and nothing ever hap- 
pened in consequence, and they heard 
no more about it, and so they thought 
they were safe. But one day, Senor, 
there came a large party of dragoons 
in the usual way, with a captaio at their 
head, who urged them onto take all 
they could; and the devil, who always 
helps on his own, somehow.or other be- 


trayed these poor fe!lows’ secret to them. j 


I don’t accuse any body in particular, 
but they had enemies among their 
neighbours, and it wag a good opportu- 
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nity to gratify hate, you know, Senor. 
However, God knows whether the 
dragoons were told by any mortal 
devil, or whether the devil of hell put 
it into their heads but so it was. The 
captain had these two poor fellows 
seized and brought into the plaza, just 
before our door; and he asked them 
why they had deserted, and whether 
they would return to their duty ; but 
the unfortunate Chicos had their heads 
more full of rage than of reason ; for 
the soldiers that had brought them had 
been beating them with their swords, 
and reviling them, and their hands were 
tied behind them ; and so instead of 
trying to come over the Frenchmen 
cunningly, and get off as easy as they 
could, they said they never would fight 
against their country, and that King 
Joseph was a usurper, and that all his 
followers were monsters, and, in short 
they told them more truths than St. 
Michael told the Devil. You may 
depend upon it they were punished 
for this ; but you will never guess how, 
Senor; nobody but a Frenchman 
could have imagined it, and nobody 
buta devil could have executed it, 
It so happened, that at the door of the 
baker’s house there was a large brasero, 
which a woman was filling with char- 
coal, to bake a quantity of bread that 
these wretches had required; the 
Captain bad that and another filled 
with burning charcoal, and made them 
sit down in the braseros until the fire 
covered their thighs !’ 

‘Alvarez made an exclamation of 

reat horror, 

“’Tis but too true, Senor,’ re- 
sumed the Alcalde; ‘I saw it with 
my own eyes, The unhappy wretches 
were kept there until the flesh ot their 
legs was fried to the bone, and then the 
demons left them there. One was happy 
in not surviving the horrid torture which 
he had suffered; but the other, who 
was put into the fire the last, and whe 
was less materially injured than the first, 
had both legs cut off about half way 
above his knee by a surgeon from Aran- 
juez, and isstill living, Senor, but aa 
object of pity and compassion to all 
who behold him. His name is Juan 


Carmena.’” 
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This horrible story was related to 
Mr. Dallas precisely in the manner 
above stated. In a note he informs 
us, that he intended to have seen this 
unhappy victim of Gallic barbarity, but 
was prevented by being suddenly obli- 
ged to quit the village of Anover in the 
middle of the night when he arrived. 

“ Among the various ways which the 
French invented to endeavour to legal- 
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become public. The door in the inside 
was well guarded ; but as the aperture, 
which had formerly been a window, the 
bars of which were now destroyed, was 
sufficiently large to admit a man, and 
was at no great height from the ground, 
a sentinel was placed in the court-yard 
to prevent the escape of the prisoner by 
that means. But the weather was in- 
clement, and the court-yard afforded no 


ise their gross impositions and robbing shelter for the sentinel except an ancient 
taxes, one of the most singular was corridor which was built along the wall, 
a duty upon deaths, which was actually immediately opposite the window, 
established in Seville a short time only though at some distance from it ; here, 
before they were driven from the place. therefore, the sentinel took his station. 
The plan was arranged in this manner; Alvarez observed minutely all these 
the old established parochial fees upon circumstances, and determined to at- 
funerals were taken off, and offices were tempt the deliverance of this officer. - 
appoioted, where the relations of the It was enough for him that he was a 
deceased were obliged to apply for per- fellow-creature, and in the hands of 
mission to have his body buried ; for his enemies ; but to these claims the 
this permission they paid extravagantly, prisoner added that of being an English- 
and without it no priest dare perform man, and of having lost his liberty 
the sacred office. The priest afterwards, fighting in the cause of Spain. He was 
upon producing the permission, re- prepossessed in favour of the English 
ceived a small sum, and the rest became from a feeling of gratitude, individual 
the perquisite, or rather the plunder, of as well as national ; and he had formed 


the French.” 
One more extract, and we have done. 


Tt is a most interesting anecdote of the 
deliverance of an English officer, who 
had been taken prisoner by the French, 
by a guerilla. 

“ An English officer had been taken 
by the French on a sortie from Tarifa. 
This officer had determined to suffer all 
the rigour of his fate, rather than lose 
the hope of an early escape, which he 
thought probable; he therefore refused 
to give his parole, and was brought to 
Vejer a close prisoner. Felix had seen 
him brought into the town; and, fol- 
lowing with the crowd, had ascertained 
the place of his confinement. It was 
an old ruined church, part of which had 
been converted by the French into a 
stable, and part into a prison. This 
officer was shut up in the sacristy, 
which was a small room built out of 
the body of the church, having a door 
Reading into the church, and a window 
looking out into a corrall or court- 
yard originally walled in, but the walls 
of which were nearly demolished hy 
time, and consequently the court had 
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many acquaintances in the British arm 

during the expedition in which he had 
served with it, a circumstance that he © 
considered as calling for his utmost ex- 
ertions in behalf of any of its officers 
whom he found wanting them. After 
much consideration, he judged that it 
was only by lulling the vigilance of the 
sentinel stationed in the corridor that he 
could succeed in his bold attempt, and 
he immediately fixed on a plan to effect 
this, It has already been stated that 
it was the rainy season : but though in 
that country the rain falls in torrents 
when it once sets in, there are not un- 
frequently cessations of some hours, 
during which the sun appears with alf 
his splendour. Alvarez and his com- 
panions took advantage of one of these 
moments towards the evening, to repair 
to the outside of the ruined chureh ; 
and one of them played on the guitar, 
whilst the three joined in singing to bis 
accompaniment, in the manner of the 
Andalusian peasants, with which their 
dress perfectly accorded, Their masic 
attracted a number. of the unemployed 
soldiers of the guard over the prison, 
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who came to listen to the peasants who occurred, except, that fewer soldiers 
were thus amusing themselves. It was were tempted out of the guard-room 
not long before the return of the rain than there had been on the preceding 
would have dispersed both listenersand eyenings. When it began to grow 
singers, had they not thought of the dusk, Alvarez made up a complete 
expedient of seeking shelter under the suit of peasant’s. clothes into as small.a 
corvider of the court-yard, where they bundle as possible, and taking it up 
wight continue their amusement, The under his cloak he proceeded to the 
evening closed in, aud the Spanish pea- ruined church. With aglance he re- 
sants had made themselves so agreeable connoitered the situation of his com- 
to their French auditors, that they rades, and finding nothing to excite hs 
asked them to return on the following alarm, he entered the corrall, and dex- 
evening, which Alvarez and his friends terously flung his bundle into the win- 
promised to do. dow as he passed it ; he then approach- 

“So far every thing had succeeded ed the singing group, lest his remaining 
beyond his hopes ; and withthe natural alone should appear suspicious, if by 
enthusiasm of his disposition, he doubt- chance he were observed. Having 
ed not of ultimate complete success. joined the party in the corridor, his 
On the following evening, the twocom- anxiety prevented him from attending 
panions of Felix went to their appoint- to any thing that was passing immedi- 
ment alone, taking with them their ately around him; he placed himself 
guitar; the absence of Alvarez was in a situation from which he could look 
hardly noticed, and they amused and at the window of the sacristy, and he 
attracted the attention of their auditors strained his eyes to be able to distin- 
as they had done the evening - before, guishit clearly, which he was nearly 
As the twilight decreased. Felix joined prevented from doing by the increasing 
the group as a listener only, and watch- night and the intervening rain, A con- 
ing his opportunity when the soldiers siderable time passed, and there wasno 
were all engaged, he separated himself appearance of any person at the win- 





from the crowd, and flung into the 
window of the sacristy a paper on which 
he bad written the following words in 
Spanish, and afterwards in the best 
English he was master of, \est the pris- 
oner should be ignorant of the Spanish 
language : ‘If you are willing to risk 
your life to gain your liberty, be pre- 
pared to dress yourself speedily in the 
clothes which will be given to you to- 
morrow at this hour, and lose no time 
in getting through your window ; you 
will be received by friends.’ Having 
done this without being perceived, he 
retired, and was soon followed by bis 
friends, who had made a promise to 
return again on the morrow. 

“Tt was an anxious moment for 
Felix when the guerillas repaired to 
their usual place of rendezvous, and 
resumed their noisy occupation, The 
night was particularly cloudy and wet ; 
and had not the French been acquainted 
with the foudness of the Spaniards for 
taeir national music, their appearance 
there might have excited suspicion ; 
but it did not, and nothing unusual 


dow: at length his anxiety became 
insupportable ; what could prevent the 
prisoner from immediately availing bim- 
self of the opportunity to escape ? 
Perhaps be was not confined there !—. 
perhaps he had no means of ascending 
to the window. 

‘Whatever was the cause of the 
delay, the suspense was not to be borne, 
and the night was now so much closed 
that he could only distinguish the square 
of the ruined window. He separated 
himself from the group as if going, 
and went to the other side of the cor- 
rall. He listened attentively, and could 
hear nothing but the falling of the rain 
mingled with the tones of the guitar 
and the voices which accompanied. it, 
The ascentto the window from the out- 
side. was rendered, easy by the fallea 
stones and iragments which surrounded 
it, While he was coatemplating the 
window, undecided how to act, he heard 
the approach of the guard coming to 
relieve the sentinel under the coruddér. 
It was,at this relief that the station of 
the sentinel was changed from, the cor- 
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ridor to the immediate outside of the trod should discover them, .'To have 
window, @ precaution which the dark- run away would have excited pursuit; 
ness rendered necessary. Felix had and they would probably have -beea 
observed this, and was aware thatthere taken; but Felix ied bis companion 
was no time to lose. Unwilling to re- round the angle of the building inte 
main in doubt as to the cause of the the corner formed by the projecton.of 
disregard of his pian, he rapidly mounted the sacristy from the church. .oHere 
the stones and looked into the window ; they remained crouching down agdag 
‘Englishman !’ said Alvarez, in a low anxious. silence uoti! the guardap- 
tone of voice. ‘For God’s sake assist proached and thesentry wasposted; they 


me,’ said the prisoner, ‘ 1 am unable to 
ascend.’ The unhappy man had found 
no means by which he could reach the 
window, which, though not high, was 
just abeve the extent of his arm, By 
repeated endeavours he had succeeded 
in placing his hand upon the ruined 
frame-work of the opening ; and ex- 
hausted by his exertions he had remain- 
ed hanging by that hand, unwilling sull 
to lose the hope of liberty, though una- 
ble toadvanee. In an instant Alvarez 
perceived his situation, and seizing the 
supporting hand, inspired by his feel- 
ings and the critical situation of the 
moment, with a strength which nothing 
could withstand, he dragged the des- 
pairing prisoner through the window, 
and placed him on his feet on the stone 
which supported himself. But the guard 
had reached the corridor, and was ap- 
proaching to place the sentinel upon 
the spot on which they stood. The 
. even tread of their march was heard 
through the rain, and nothing else, for 
the music had ceased apon the arrival 
ofthe guard, It required all the pre- 
sence of mind which Fehx so eminently 
possessed, and which be had occasion 
so frequentiy to exert, to devise an ex~- 
pedient in such pressing danger, With 
a caution incompatible with the rapidity 
with which they would have moved, 
they descended from their high situa- 
tion, trembling lest the falling of any 
of the uneven stones on which they 


heard the serjeant give his countersigh 
to the soldier, and they heard the. ethers 
march away. = [t_ was still necessary 10 
ascertain the proximity of the sentinel, 
lest their sudden departure should. aty 
tract his notice. The man began bis 
promenade, and unfortunately he came 
first. towards the side where they were 
concealed ; but. he passed the corner ~ 
without observing them, and ao sooner 
had be torned than, with cautious step, 
and hardly daring to breathe,they made 
their way out of the court-yard,” |», 
This affecting incident, we learn ina 
note, resembles in all its _prinepal 
points, an anecdote which is credibly 
related io the British army, as having 
occurred to one of. its, officers. or 
Spanish guerilla who. rescued him, ji 
said to have refused to inform bim,ef 
bis name, or to receive any. recompense 
for this service. . ed 
The work is enlivened by. several 
ieces of poetry which are partly onigiy 
oak: and ses* derived or, trausiated 
from the Spanish. 
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The length to which our aceount of 
Mr. Dallas’s publicauen has,extesdeds 
will sufficiently indicate the opinien we 
entertaii of its value as a book,ol.ati> 
thentic historical informatios.., Though 
the author has chosen to veil it w.the 
garb of fiction, it seems rather to be the 
private journal of an individual who 
was personally engaged in the memora- 
ble peninsula war. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRESS OF LADIES, 


From La Belle Assemblee, 


it is not long since the following 

question was proposed in France 
by a certain society, and a prize offer- 
ed to the author who should answer it 
in the most satisfactory aud incontio- 
vertible manner. 


Question—Has the art of the oilet at- 
tained, under the meridian of wisi 
highest degree of pertection,and is it wo 
at the eve of experiencing thé fate of all 
human inventions, which degener 2 a 
soon as their developement is Soaps 
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Fifteen authors agreed in. maintain- 
ing that the artof the toilet in France 
had exhausted the resources of genius, 
and in discovering, which some censur- 
ed and others praised, an eminent char- 
acteristic of voluptuousness, inquiry, 
and caprice, together with a tolerably 
good loss of time, taste, and money, and 
@ proportionate relaxation of morals, 

The society, however, unmoved by 
those declamations, reserved its whole 
interested attention for the Memorial 
No, 8, bearing this motto :—And I teo 
have drank of the waters of the Mecha- 
cebe river.— This last work discovers 
an original and independent mind.— 
“J smile with contempt,” says the au- 
thor, “ when I see a society of pensive 
men resolve thoughtlessly ; I feel in- 
dignant when I hear Europeans speak- 
ing of their toilet, as if in Paris, the 
same asin London, the art so called 
Was not in its infancy, which no one 
cates about, a coarse daub entirely neg- 
lected !”—T hese assertions undoubted- 
ly are strange enough ; but what wiil 
appear still more so is, that the author 
aa them to be founded on truth. 

e establishes a parallel between our 
most refined toilet and that which is in 
common use in the forests of America ; 
he pursues it with perseverance through 
an immensity of details ; and with 

equal erudition and logic exposes our 
inferiority. 

Instruments and preparations,—He 
has only been able to find out seven 
hundred and twenty-nine on the most 
fashionable dressing . tables of the 
Chaussée d’Antin ; whereas he pro- 
duces a catalogue of two thousand and 
thirty-five which are indispensably 
requisite amongst the Iroquois. 

Extent on which the operations ave 

ormed,—It is only the fourth part, 
says he, of the person of a Parisian la- 
dy that receives cosmetic ointments, 
whilst over the whole bodies of the fe- 
males of the Missouris he has never 
found the space of one inch square but 
on which the ingenious attention of co- 
quetry had deposited insignia of its im- 

ion. 

Is the progress of the art consider- 
ed ?—'The preparations for the body of 
an European fair lady are limited to 
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the blending of, and covering’ over 
each other, four colours at most 5. which 
does not excel. the abilities of a house- 
painter ; but the diapered skin of a sav- 
age combines, in the eye of an ama- 
teur, historical, landscape, arabesk, and 
portrait painting. 

Is courage brought into question ?— 
The American female endures the tor- 
ture of the stiletto, of fire, and of caus- 
tics; whereas papering hair, crisping 
it, or using pincers to pull off such as 
are superfluous, Xc. are scarcely paro- 
dies of the other executions suggested 
by vanity. 

Good tasle.—No one as yet has pre- 
sumed to deny but the costumes of the 
new world offered drapery better suited 
to the taste of our artists, and revealed 
nudity with more sublime trath. 

Richness.—T here are dresses in the 
Floridas, masterpieces of skill and pa- 
tience, the making of which speak thir- 
ty years of assiduous working ; more- 
over, the teathers, metals, and colours, 
are incomparable, 

Habit.— The undress, so common 
among us, is a gross liberty quite un- 
known in the woods of America, nei- 
ther would the most brutal huntsman 
start from his hut without carrying the 
implements of his toilet wrapped up in 
duck-skin round his waist. 

Kagerness and passion —Itis known 
that for a frivolous ornament the sav- 
age is always ready to give up his hut ; 
and his wife to forfeit her honour; it 
is even probable that exchanges of the 
kind are effected among them with 
greater expedition still, if possible, than 
in Our country. 

* Silence '’ exclaims the author, 
“ ve national flatterers who are enrap- 
tured at French eloquence ! hold your 
tongues, ye covetous husbands and 
scolding fathers, who bewail the ex- 
cesses of dress! Alas! every article in 
Paris is stiil plain, innocent, and home- 
ly ; far from undergoing a decay, the 
art of dressing is in its cradle, or rather 
at its first dawn, The thought, I con- 
fess, is disgraceful ; but we may still 
entertain great hopes, for we are in a 
fair way towards improvemeot. Na- 
ture would have it that the progress of 
the toilet should be in an inverted ra- 
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tio of civilization; and as it is evident 
that, in many respects, we retrograde 
with regard to the latter, it is but mght 
that we should gain ground towards the 
former. We shall be no losers by the 
bargain ; for J have studied the age 
we live in, aod have only found it afford- 
ed two supports to humaa kindness, viz. 
sleep and dress; this last especially, 
which, monopolizing all the leisure 
hours of the savage tribes, secures them 
at once against ambition, ennwi, scan- 
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dal, and female authors.”—Speaking’ 
of these, the same author says:—** The 
books written by a man are generally: 
better than himself; a woman, on the 
contrary, is always more deserving 
than her pubiications, A book and a 
ball are, for a woman, two public rep- 
resentations; and itis nO more, possi- 
ble for her to make ber appearance im 
the one with the style of her mind, 
than at the other with her natural com- 
plexion.” 








From the Literary Gazette, 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. VIII. 
THE WATERLOO PANORAMA. 


He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day 1s named, 
And rouse him at the name— Shakspeare. 


Their Infantry, embattel’d square and close, 
March firmly on, to fill the middle space ; 
Cover’d by their advancing Cavalry. 

By Heaven! ‘tis beauteous Horror. 


Drvypvrx. Whe British Worthy. 


Then this is the deciding day, to fix 
Great Britain’s Sceptre in Great Arthur's hand. 
Idem. 


And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
‘Che grave of Franee, the dendiy Waterioo, 


In pride of place here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain— 


The day 
Battle's magnificently stern array. 
The thunder-ejouds ciose o’er it, which when rent 
The Earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which herown clay shal! cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial 
blent. BYRON. 


$s I HAVE just returned with my 

uncle, the General, from the Pan- 
orama of Waterloo,” said Lady Mary. 
“ He described the action so well, that 
I really couid see the Cuirassiers charge 
three distinct times, could in return hear 
the Scottish Royals and the immortal 
Greys shout * Scotland for ever!’ and 
hew in pieces the steel-clad warriors of 
France ; could see Napoleon’s coun- 
tenance change at the operations of 
‘ Ces terrible chevaus gris, and could 
behold its expression of consternation, 


when, leaning over the horse of his pea- 
sant guide, and discerning the columns 
of Prussians advancing like acloud in the 
horizon, he exclaimed, ‘ Tout est perdu,’ 

* So charmed was my Uncle, that I 
actually began to fear that we should - 
have to pass the night on the field of 
battle, or to bivouack somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. So much, however, . 
do I respect my elders, and above ail, 
the brave defenders of ny country, that 
I did not presume to interrupt bim in 
his progress over the gory field ; but 
striking my repeater, as if by accident, 
he perceived that it was six o'clock, and 
that we were not dressed for dinner. 
He theretore made some general obser- 
vations, and we withdrew. But I sliali 
say no more on the subject. 1 advise 
you to go and see it: itis well worth 
your while ; and I trust that the scene 
will have interest for a Briton a century 
hence, when we, and when ours are no 
more. Our heroes have gathered their 
laurels in vain, unless the dews of im- 
mortality, failing from on bigh, preserve 
them : the brave but sleep, the coward 
perishes and is forgotten.” Here a glow 
of heroism lit up her countenance, and 
she appeared to me something more 
than woman, 

I now prepared to follow her advice ; 
and I went directly to the Panorama. 
The room was crowded with company, 
and the representation was just what 
she had described. Luckily for me, I 
fell in with an Officer of the intrepid 
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Scots Greys, who gave me much infor- 
mation-on the subject : that corps cov- 
eredvitself with glory ;/ and, of ‘coarse, 
no one was better able to deseribe the 
battle than one who had so much cou- 
tributed to its renown. 

When the Officer had concluded his 
observations, 1 retired to a corner, in 
order toobserve'the company. In all 
assemblages of people, a spectator may 
leara-much. The following is a roughly 
sketched outline of whatstruck me most. 

There were groups of al! classes, and 
feelings of as many descriptions :—'T'he 
man and woman of quality, prowd to 
distinguish on the canvassome hero who 
added lustre to their name—the female 
of sensibility, who heaved the thick sigh 
for some relative or bosom friend, 
shrouded in the mould of glory ; and 
who, tho’ distant the place and period, 
could scarcely check the falling tear— 
the military spectator, who had been an 
detor in the scene, and who, pride 
beaming in his countenance, yet wrapt 
in silence, looked on the representation 
of that awful and eventful reality—or 
the garrulous but worthy veteran, who 
saw hisown deeds of arms live in the 
pictured ‘story ; and who, bereft of an 
arm, or of a leg, and leaning on a friend, 
indulged in the gratifying account of 
what his country owed him, whilst 


* Thrice he routed al! his foes, 
** And thrice he slew the slain.” 


There also was the Exquisite mili- 
tutre, youthful and blooming, affected 
and vain, lounging with an air of sans 
souct, a tooth-pick ora violet in his 
mouth, a quizzing-glass either suspend- 
ed round his neck, or fixed to the sock- 
et of his eye, seeming to disdain taking 
an interest in the thing, yet lisping out, 
* Upon my thouwl, it’s d—d like, d—d 
like, indeed,—yeth, that’s just the place 
where we lotht tho many men,—it’s 
quite rediculouth how like it ith.” 
What a contrast! So much valour, 
yet so much feminine conceit, starch 
and perfume, whalebone and __paste- 
board! Jt is, however, not less true, 
that these fops, who take so much care 
of their pretty persons out of the field, 
took no care of them in it. 

Here were idlers looking at the ac- 


tion merely as a picture; and there were 
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cant counténances, staring at nothing 
but the company :—in one place, a fat 
Citizen ‘come in merely to rest himself : 
and, in atother, a pretty brunette, of the 
secorid class, whose only business was 
to meet my Lord. In a third corner J 
could see a happy couple enjoying the 
short space previous to a permanent union, 
and who also came here for fashion’s 
sake, or to be alonein the world, and 
thus to escape the attention of a smaller 
circle ; for there exists a certain retire- 
ment or solitude in crowds, known only 
to the few. This couple took as much 
interest in the Battle of Waterloo as in 
the Fire of London. 

Atthe entrance weresome jealous pain- 
ters looking out for defects in the piece; 
in the door-way, wasacovey of beauties, 
surrounded by fashionables, who seem- 
ed scarcely to know why they came 
there, and enjoying nothing but their 
own conversation, “ Whata squeeze 
at the Dowager’s last night !” drawls 
outa male coquette. * Monstrous pleas- 
ant party at Lord Foppington’s |’ lisps 
another epicene looking thing; ‘ if, 
continued it, ‘the fat Countess had 
less rage for waltzing, and the old Dan- 
die would give up sailing through a 
quadrille ;}—** Or” (observed,in a lively 
key, a British lady, clad in every thing 
from France, and as much covered with 
clothes—with circles of ribbons or tucks, 
with tiers over tier of flounces, with 
quillings of laces, and puffings of all 
sorts, as | have formeriy known our 
fair ones stinted in drapery, and sewed 
up in their thin flimsy garment—not to 
forget her waist, which ended where it 
once begun, and the hump betwixt her 
shoulders, so thick with wadding, that 
it must be nearly homb proof—) “ or,” 
éxclaimed she, “ the Duchess’s proud 
daughter, who seemed to doze through 
the figure of the dance, and to look up- 
on all possible partners as beneath her, 
had heen absent.” 

‘Not so with Lady Evremont,’ ex- 
claimed a disdainful woman of quality, 
whose short upturned nose, step @ la 


francaise, rapid delivery in discourse, 


and fiery eye, bespoke heat of temper 
and swelling of pride,—not so with 
her Ladyship ! she thought herself the 
very loadstone of attraction, and con- 
sidered dancing as a loss of time. I 
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am sure if I were her husband—’ ‘* You 
would,” interrupted an elderly Exquis- 
ite, of sickly composure, but of satirical, 
dissatisfied aspect,—** you, would do 
just what her husband does, namely, 
not care sixpence about her, but, leave 
her to herself.” ‘This produced a gen- 
eral laugh, but in the moderate key of 
fashionable mirth ; for the whole circle 
was composed of her enemies.— Why 2 
Because she is beautiful. 

« What brought you here, SirGeorge 2” 
sighed out a languid leoking widow of 
fashion. ‘ The attraction of your beau- 
ty!’ “Stuff!” exclaimed the Widow, 
in a more animated tone, biting ber lips 
(not spitefully, but playfully,) and 
twinkling hereyes. ‘“ And you, Ma- 
jor?” * Ashower of rain,’ replied the 
Hibernian. ‘“ Oh! then J have noth- 
ing to do with your coming.” ‘ Noth- 
ing, except (recovered Pat,) that whilst 
it rains without, you reign within, in 
every heart and every mind.’ “ None of 
your nonsense! ” cried the Widow, 
putting her hand on his lips. ‘“ J hate 
flattery —blarney, I believe vou call it,” 
‘Just what you please; truth is truth 
still, in English, Irish, or even in Dutch,’ 
eoncluded he. ‘The lady appeared de- 
lighted ; but, turning round to a board- 
ing school cousin, hid ber satisfaction, 
saying, “ I do hate so many compli- 
ments.” Lextricated myself from this 
buz of high life, giving and receiving 
acknowledgments from those of my ac- 
quaintance who formed a part of the 
circle ; and on my exit I perceived 
some wry faces, and some discontented 
looks at the door. These were French 
peopie, come over here, all with a view 
of gain in some shape or other, but who 


sickened at any thing which, lowered 
France, avec ses ermees victorieuses, 
which so long gave laws to the greater 
part of Europe, but could never dictate_ 
them to us, As much wassaid by the 
French about their Legion d'honneur 
and Napoleon’s Lnvincibles, as.ever an- 
cient history has trumpeted concerning 
the sacred Battalion commanded) by 
Pelopidas. Cae ack 

1 left the Panorama more of a Bri- 
ton than ever. I had on many. oeea- 
sions considered myself as @ e@smopo- 
lite, but upon this one. 1 confessed my- 
self to be wholly an Englishman, and. J 
was proud of the title... Divers ideas of 
my country’s glory rushed. on my brain 
at the same instant; aad, as b was 
sauntering along the pavé. of London, 
so eulogized by Voltaire as an emblem 
of our constitution, and formed equally 
for the little and for the great, I caught 
myself in a reverie, and was actually 
muttering, . 

* Soldiers, stand firm!" exelaim'd the Chief 
** England shall tell the fight.” 

From ‘this brown stady I was awak- 
ened by the ringing of a bell, and the 
ery of “ Dust, ho!” It was a 
lesson of humility, and brought me to a 
sense of my own nothingness ; but it 
was a very unwelcome one to me, in the 
heroics in which it found me, and ilt 
suited the present temper of my mind. 
Ah! well, said I to myself—Dnst, Hot 
we must all be dust at last ; yes, we must 
all come to that. The fellow rung his 
bellagain :—ithad a more solemn sound ; 
it put me in low spirits; and T could 
almost have wished him at Waterloo 
himself, 

Tue Hermit 1x Lonpon, 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 1818. Os 


ie is not one of the least pleasing 
™ evidences of the improvement which 
8 gradually taking place ie general 
knowledge, that from those very presses 
which have for so many years poured 
forth the most insipid, nay sometimes 
the most offensive publications—nubli- 
cations which, diffused by meas of in- 
numerable circulating libranes, have 


mind in every town, village and hamlet 
in the island, now occasionally proceed 
works of avery opposite tendency— 
works caleulated to excite in those into 
whose hands they may fortunately fail, 
a moral and an intellectual taste, which 
we are persuaded will not permit 
them to return with their fermer relist 
to the trash by which their imaginations 


stultified and tainted the young female have been hitherto heaiedaud coitupted. 
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Of: this description isthe book under 


our consideration ; the merits of which 
justly entitle its fair author (whoever 
she may be) to rank with those ableand 
amiable benefactors of their sex, and, 
through their sex, of ours, by whom the 
present age has been so happily distin- 
guished. 

The story of “ Woman,” has in it no 
very remarkable feature. Although sufti- 
ciently interesting for its purpose, it has 
apparently not engaged much of the at- 
tention of the author; and is merely the 
thread which sustains the pearls—the 


vehicle for the admirable exposition of 


character, and the still more admirable 
inferences from that exposition with 
which these two little volumes abound. 
It is one of their most powerful charms, 
that Virtue is not depicted with that 
austerity of visage by which so many 
moral painters have calumniated her 
beauty, and have qualified her to take 
the place of her antagonist in the distich 
of the poet : 


Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 


Candour aad good temper are the 
qualities most strongly insisted on; and 
in the domestic incidents, and mutual 
intercourse of several neighbouring but 
contrasted families, are found the means 


of showing the inestimable value of 


those qualities. Without enumerating 
all the dramatis persone, or attempting 
to enter into any thing like an avalysis 
of the work, we shall quote, for the gra- 
tification of our readers, a few of the 
passages which appear to us to be the 
most striking. 

Mrs, Egerton, the heroine of the tale, 
is thus described ; 

“Helena was one of those who be- 
heved that such innumerable affections 
were engrafted in the human heart—not 
to wither, unknown and unexerted, but 
to bestow the purest joys of life. She 
was bound on all sides to her fellow 
creatures—hby pity, by esteem, by grati- 
tude, by love: every social incident 
called forth her friendly emotions ; the 
wants of a poor neighbour, the atten- 
tions of a rich one, the sorrows of the 
unfortunate, the joys cf the prosperous, 
the visit of an acquaintance, the letter 
of a friend—vach and all were so many 
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excitements of the animating and grati, 
fying feelings of her benevolent heart, 
In sooth to say, there were no periods 
of stagnation in her breast ; yet the 
current of sensibility ran not impetuously 
—now turbulent and irresistible, dis- 
torting by its violence every reflected 
image, now fushing from the rapid 
torrent toa still, waveless poo|—no, it 
equably moved, as the gentle but ever- 
flowing stream, mildly but incessantly 
impulsed.” 

But, with the tenderness and benevo- 
lence of this character, is united a firm- 
ness that enables it to repel every en- 
deavour to tempt it from the path of 
rectitude. The discomfiture of an at- 
tempt to seduce Helena from her con- 
jugal fidelity, is thus narrated ; itis a 
tine picture of a British wife. 

“« The coxcomb sought by every con- 
trivance art could devise, by every 
blandishment flattery could suggest, to 
win that easy prey—a woman's heart. 
He sighed or smiled, as she looked 
grave or gay—moulded his movements 
to every graceful attitude, modulated 
his voice to every varied feeling, talked 
of domestic happiness with rapture, 
deprecated the forms of society with 
asperity, and sometimes ventured to 
hint the delights of love returned. How 
he managed it we know not ; but he 
evidently rather Jost than gained ground 
by his assiduities, and had the misery 
of finding most of his best speeches mis- 
construed, There was a calm sobriety 
in the manner, asteady good sense in 
the language, an intelligent expression 
in the eye of Mrs, Egerton, that baffled 
all his effrontery ; and really, todo him 
justice, Adam Wronghead, Esq. had 
no small share of that quality. In short, 
at the end of a few weeks, the geutle- 
man was compelled to beat a retreat, to 
rescue himself from the disgrace of cap- 
itulation ; instead of being the conquer- 
or, be found himself the conquered ; 
instead of having to boast his power, he 
had to feel her mercy ; instead of gain- 
ing her heart, he found he had lost his 
own. Itwas ever afterwardsamusing to 
see the discomfited beau in the presence 
of the woman whose light love he had so 
confidently anticipated to gain—his eye 
sinking beneath her calm glance; his 


cheek reddened ather slightest comment. 
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The reflections which immediately 
follow are full of important matter for 
female meditation : = 

« Mrs. Egerton is no favourite of ours, 
as may readily be supposed ; her tame 
virtues being more calculated to embel- 
lish the spiritless scenes of domestic life, 
than to gild the pages of a novel. She 
did nothing worthy publicity—nothing 
that could be talked of ; her favourite 
motto was, ** Privacy is the sphere of 
woman.’ —Her conduct, therefore, to- 
wards Adam Wronghead Esq. we can 
neither applaud nor justify ; for what 
harm can possibly arise from a wife 
giving gracious encouragement to the 
innocent familiarities of her bachelor 
acquaintance—lolling onthearm of one, 
and striking arother with her fan—look- 
ing grave when no harm is intended, to 
show she was thinking of what might 
have been intended ; and laughing at 
palpablerudeness, to prove her forgiving 
goodnature, with a laudable disdain of 
the maxim ascribed to Casar—* [t is 
not enough for a woman to be virtuous ; 
she must also appear so.”— We can re- 
collect only two rather disagreeable 
consequences likely to ensue from such 
petty trifling. First, the chance of giv- 
ing pain to a husband—and what wo- 
maa of spirit cares forthat ? Nay, if the 
silly man chooses to be jealous, this is 
the best way to cure him ; for since 
jealousy cannot exist without love, the 
deuce is in it if by destroying his love 
he will not also be cured of his jealou- 
sy.—Secondly, the general opinion that 
the most abandoned profligate will not 
presume to violate a female’s delicacy 
by a look, a word, an act, of undue 
freedom, if that female does not, by the 
before-mentioned levity, give license 
and encouragement to bis folly. Hence 
such pretty trifling is deemed too often 
the precursor of deeper error ; and the 
woman who begins with excusing levi- 
ty, too often finishes by participating 
guilt. — Perhaps it is as well for her to 
avoid both these chances ; the risk— 
of her husband’s peace and attachment 
—of her own virtue and happiness !” 

The dangerous illness of her beloved 
husband exhibits Mrs, Egerton as a 
‘ ministering angel.” Her fortitude, 
agonized as she is by the recent death 
2K AtTHEeNeom Vol.4. | 
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of a darling child, and the faithful ten- 
derness with which, oppressed with fa- 
tigne and ‘anxiety, sbe perseveres in 
performing all the kind offices to which 
affection prompts, are delightfully por- 
trayed : 

“Mr. Knowlesdon had been ad- 
mitted to the invalid once for a few 
moments, at the commencement of his 
disorder, and had retired so overpow- 
ered by the shock of beholding his 
emaciated figure, and of listening to his 
incoherent plainings, that it was long 
ere he could muster courage to repeat 
the visit; yet was Mr. Knowlesdon a 
man of no common fortitude—of ath- 
letic frame, vigorous nerves, strong 
sense. Aftera protracted interval of © 
refreshment from cheerier scenes, he 
again entered the sick man’s apartment. 
Mrs. Egerton was in her accustomed 
place at the side of the invalid, unceas- 
ingly employed in performing every 
office of attentive kindness—adjusting 
the pillows, offering the cordial, chafing 
the cold hand, and sustaining the ach- 
ing brow, whispering hope, and smiling 
consolation.—Mrs, Egerton, a feeble 
woman, rendered yet more feeble by 
watching and anxiety—her slender 
form made yet more slender by fatigue 
and abstinence—with no interruptions 
but those of deepened affliction, no 
change of scene to revive, no retrospec- 
tions to gladden—herself the most in- 
terested in the apprehended catastrophe. 

“ Mr. Knowlesdon watched, in mute 
admiration, the incessant, the noiseless 
labours of the unconscious Helena— 
the recollection and promptitude of her 
numerous arrangeinents for ber hus- 
band’s comfort: his applauding reverie 
was closed by the soft tones of her 
voice, as, kneeling at the feet of Mon- 
tague, she looked upto ask whether she 
had rightly adjusted his footstool. Her 
dress was negligent; her beauty was 
faded ; no rose blushed on her cheek ; 
no cherry glowed on her lips, no spar- 
kle irradiated her eye—sickness and 
gloom surrounded her figure, and sor- 
row and languor marked every move- 
ment; yet never, in the season of 
brightest loveliness, in every embellish- 
ment of graceful attire—never, in the 
midst of festivity and elegauce—never 
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lad she appeared so attractive, so re- 
spectable: Mr. Knowlesdon felt, in 
one moment the full worth of woman.’ 

A character strongly opposed to that 
of Mrs. Egerton, is Lady Wronghead, 
belonging to the class of females, un- 
happily too numerous, who imagine that 
they are displaying all the refinements 
of sensibility, when they are in fact only 
betraying the workings of egotism. The 
profound selfishness of beings of this de- 
scription is strikingly and dramatically 
exhibited : 

« The day continued raw and gloomy. 
Lady Wronghead, shivering and un- 
easy, pronounced herself ‘miserably 
cold ;’ fresh fagots were piled on the 
hearth, and another shaw] thrown round 
her form.—‘ Pray, Jack, shut the door 
—it is always lelt opem—James has no 
sense of feeling.’ 

««* He should have, Madam,’ replied 
Jack, ‘for he has been cooling himself 
these two hours, washing bottles in an 
outhouse ; he should have a fellow- 
feeling for you.’ 

“ Lady Wronghead was not talking 
about fellow-feeling. She rose to cross 
the hall; her own maid was there, 
holding the house-door partially open ; 
and now asked if her ladyship would 
please to relieve that poor negro. ‘ He is 
cold, wet, hungry—a stranger, my lady,’ 

“«* Bless me, Margaret! where is 
your feeling 2 Don’t you see how the 
damp air blows in upon me? Shut the 
door, pray—Never had woman such 
unfeeling servants!’ — 

“* Margaret shewed her feelings, and 
shut the door upon the unrelieved, cold, 
wet, and hungry stranger, who miourn- 
fully retired **to seek a shelter in a 
humbler shed ;” not however before 
Jack had thrown up the dining-room 
window, and flunga crown into his 
hat.” 

We have soon afterwards a specimen 
of the good humour of this amiable 
dame :— 

“The dinner appeared. Lady 
Wronghead found some fault in every 
dish on the table. “The soup was too 
thick.” 

‘You | thought it too thin yesterday 
my love.’ 

~ “] know that, Sir Gabriel; but 
though I don’t like it as thick as pud- 
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ding, that is no reason T should have 
it as thin as water—there is reason in 
” all things.” 

“Sir Gabriel knew that well; and 
he knew also that every general rule 
had some exceptions—Lady Wrong- 
head, for instance, had she any reason ? 
But he went on eating his soup. 

* And that mutton—it is roasted to 
a chip!” 

“The Baron looked upon the exud- 
ing gravy, as he poured half a dozen 
spoonfuls on the slice destined for his 
better half—but he risked no reasoning, 

“Jack carelessly exclaimed, ‘ You 
complained sadly of the under-done 
haunch last week, Mother.’ 

“ Well, Sir, and is that any reason 
why this leg should be burnt te a 
cinder ?” 

* Reason again! The word bother- 
ed Sir Gabriel, as “‘ teeling” had in the 
morning annoyed his son; and he 
drank wine with Miss Patty, the better 
to gulp it down.” 

The following passage is peculiarly 
whimsical and ingenious : a 

“Lady Wronghead’s senses were so 
exquisite, that they were always tor- 
menting her. Whether this is the ser- 
vice for which senses are bestowed, is a 
question we leave to the discussion of 
our sagacious readers—our present 
business is with Lady Wronghead. 

“| have such an unfortunate nose, I 
smell every thing in a moment, and 
there is always some disagreeable scent 
to offend me ; take away those flowers, 
they are too sweet for me.—To be sure, 
mine is such an unlucky taste; I can 
discover the slightest unpleasant flavour, 
How you are eating those peaches, Sir 
Gabriel! they have a something, I 
know not what, that makes them very 
unpalatable; at least to my taste.— 
You all of you enjoyed the music last 
night. Well, that was so odd to me, 
for my ear was offended a hundred 
times. Jack, your blackbird must be 
removed ; I hear it sometimes, and its 
notes do so jar upon my ear. —Oh, iny 
dear, I am sure that is your uncle in 
the park. My sight is so remarkably 
clear: it is quite a misfortune to be so 
quick-sighted.—Indeed, Mr. ‘Twist, 
chilly as J am, I cannot buy a stuff- 
gown, my touch is so wretchedly sus- 
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ceptible: I cannot describe how, but I 
shonld have such a fee! every time my 
hand fell on my dress,” 


One of the ball-room artifices of a 
girl in her teens is very fairly exposed : 

“Susan Knowlesdon, bewildered 
with the gaiety of the scene, and with 
the number of strangers moving around 
her, was continually recurring to her 
uncle for information. ‘ My dear Sir, 
who is that gentleman 2?” 

“Mr. Kuowlesdon mistook the di- 
rection of hereye— Mr. Barton,Susan.’ 

“ And whois that next to him 2?” 

‘ Lord Roehfort.’ 

“ The mistake was complete—Susan 
had first looked at the peer, and last at 
thecommoner. It happened (for odd 
things will sometimes happen) that both 
the gentlemen, probably attracted by 
the pointed gaze of Susan’s bright eye, 
resolved to ask her hand for the ensu- 
ing dances. The brisk noble was 
however at her side much before the 
tardy Mr. Barton. 

“Under the impression of her recent 
mistake, this however was avery un- 
palatable arrangement to the fair belle ; 
she contrived therefore, at the moment, 
dexterously to avert her head from the 
supplicant, and laughing immoderately 
at what was best known to herself, to 
give the supposed titled laggard time to 
approach, 

“ However adroitly practice enables 
young ladies to perform this maneeuvre, 
yet they may be assured that, ninety- 
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nige times out of a hundred the trick is 
seen through, and (the term is rather 
harsh) despised. Lord Rochiort, in a 
moment transformed from a gallant 
adinirer to an exasperated contemper, 
turned from the artful fair, and sought 
a more courteous damsel. Mr, Bartow 
led his triumphant partner to the dance. 

* TheSolicitor bad marked the whole 
transaction, and, with his usual inéivility, 
exulted in what he was pleased teé call 
the defeat of the cuaning of his niece. 
At the end of the first dance, as Sasau 
was seated regaling herself with the 
pretty nothings of the fancied Earl, 
Mr. Knowlesdon contrived to whisper 
in her ear, ‘ You have done wisely, 
Susan, in selecting a partner nearest 
your own rank,’ 

* Am I not dancing with lord Roch- 
fort ?” exclaimed the dismayed Susan. 

‘No, child, ne,’ responded the 
malicious lawyer; ‘ you are sitting still 
with Mr. Barton.’ 

“Susan was electrified ; her smiles 
vanished, and a pouting lip and scorn- 
darting eye met the gaze of ber hitherto: 
enraptured partner. No longer court- 
ing his atteation—no longer drawing 
her arm through his, ia all the innoeent 
frankness of guileless beauty, the 
grocer’s grandsou (Mr. Barton) began 
to wonder what had happened. ‘The 
second dance was heavily got through, 
and Susan retired from the festive 
throng with the loss of a second ad- 
mirer.” 


To be concluded in our next. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, October 1818. 


NUGAS LITERARLE, 


No. 


The resources ef Genius. 

| te his musing mood the poet exists 

in another world, peopled by the be- 
ingsof his owa prolific imagination. He 
is there compensated for the neglects 
he meets with in life. ‘There every 
thing is adjusted to his taste ; his rivals 
are always disgraced and his nymphs 
are always kind.—-* Les malheureux 
qui ont de l’esprit trouvent des res- 


sources en eux-memes,” says Bou- | 


hours? 


Il. 
“ Then grieve not thou to whom the indulgent 


Muse 
Vouchsafes a portion ef celestial fire ; 
Nor blame the partial Fates if they refuse 
The imperial banquet and the rich attire ; 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the Lyre !* 


LEE and ADDISON. 
The thought with which Addison’s 
noble tragedy Cato opens, appears to 
have been borrowed from Lee's Alex- 


ander, 


-_ 
ao 





* Beattie’s Minstrel, 
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The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 


And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 
Cato. 


The morning rises bleak ; the low'ring sun, 
As if the dreadful business he foreknew, 


Drives heavily his sable chariot on, 
Alexanier. 


By which comparison it is seen that 
Lee’s images are most striking ; Addi- 
son’s most correct. 

Song writing 

Is a talent entirely “ per se,” and 
given, like every other branch of genius, 
by nature. Shenstone was labouring 
through his whole life to write a perfect 
song, and succeeded no better than 
Pope did in his attempts at a Cecilian 
Ode. Mr. Moore is one of the very 
few poets who have entered into the 
spirit of this style of composition. His 
songs abound in the most exquisite 
similies, and generally conclude with 
one, which may be said to be to the 
piece, like the dew-drop at the end of 
an unfolding rosebud, which, tinged 
with the colour of the flower, adds 
brightness to its hues, delicacy to its 
shades, beauty to its shape, and fra- 
grance to its perfume ! 


Seat of Modesty. 


Aristotle observes that lovers gaze 
on no part but the eyes of those they 
love, which is the abode of modesty. 
Pliny, however, places it in the cheeks ; 
but Erasmus in some measure illustrates 
the meaning of the Stagyrite, by aftirm- 
ing that modesty is said to be in the 
eyes, because children when they blush 
cover their eyes. He adds that the 
Poets feign Cupid blind because he is 
so impudent ; were his eyes open no- 
body would trust him. 

* Which is the villain, let me see his eyes 
That I may avoid him.” 
Much Ado, &e. 
‘Coincidence between Fairfux and Lo- 
renzo de’ Medicis. 

In the twenty-first stanza of the third 
book of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
where Tancred inadvertently encounters 
Clorinda, and knocks off her helmet, 
Tasso says, 

“ E le chiome dorate al vento sparse, 
Giovanie donna in ’mezzo’| campo apparse.” 

In his translation of this passage, 
Fairfax introduces a very splendid im- 
age of his own. 
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* About her shoulders shone her golden locks, 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.’ 

Tasso merely observes that a young 
female appeared before him with her 
golden locks shaken out in the wind. 
The exquisitely graceful addition of 
the translator may however be traced 
to a Sonnet by Lorenzo de’ Medicis, 
with whose writings Fairfax was. very 
well acquainted, 


Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti monti 
Apollo spande il suo bel ume adorno 
Tal i crin saoi sopra la bianca gonna. 
Sonnet 73, 
O’er her white dress her shining twesses flowed : 
Thus on the mountain heights with snow o’erspread, 
The beams of noon their golden lustre shed, 
Roscoe's Life of Leo, ¥, 259. 
Stage Directions. 

It appears trom the stage directions 
in some of our old Engtish plays, that 
part of the minor speeches were leit to 
the direction and invention of the actors 
themselves. ‘I'his at least would ap- 
pear from the follc ...ng very ludicrous 
notein Edward IV. * Jockey is led 
uhipping over the stage, speuking some 
words but of little importance.” 


The Shifts of Ignorance in Places of 
Importance. 

The conduct of a man in public 
life, occupied in concealing his ignor- 
ance, is an absolute system of tac- 
tics. Itis curious to remark his stu- 
died silence when the conversation 
turns upon a subject which he is cop- 
scious he ought to know well, and of 
which he is equally conscious that he 
knows nothing ; to see how he slinks 
away when this conversation approaches 
too near him, and the looks of the cir- 
cle around seem to express that they 
are all expectation to hear his opinion. 
He goes up in an absent way to the 
chimney-piece, takes up some papers 
that lie there, and begins to look them 
over with profound attention, while, 
nevertheless, if he hears any thing said 
on which he may venture with confi- 
dence to put in a word, ‘tis so, says he, 
exactly so, not taking his eyes however 
from the papers till the moment when 
he can adroitly give another turn to the 
conversation ; and to this resource he 
has been obliged to recur so often, that 
it has become entirely familiar to him. 

Sometimes he will be a little more 
adventurous ; and if a debate arises in 
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his company upon the period when 
some event of antiquity happened, or 
upon the distance between two large 
towns, and several different opinions on 
the question are supported with equal 
pertinacity, one maintaining, for in- 
stance, that it was the year 300, be- 
fore our era, another, that it was the 
year 200, one that the distance between 
ihe towns was 2000 leagues, another 
that it was 2400, he will fix the period 
at the year 250, the distance at 2200 
leagues : this is a medium he ventures 
to take without having any notion 
whatever upon the subject, only he feels 
confident that he cannot be very wide 
of the mark. But with such fortunate 
opportunities to display his knowledge, 
he is not often favoured. It is more 
easy for him to terminate a controver- 
sy oa any axiom laid down, since he 
has always some common-place remark, 
or assertion ready at hand, suited to the 
occasion, Sometimes he takes his re- 
venge; and if he happens to have 
been reading in the morning, in the way 
of lis business, any paper or papers, 
through which he has acquired some 
piece of statistical knowledge, he does 
vot rest till he gives the conversation 
such a tarn, as will enable him to bring 
itout. Wo, then, to any one who 
thinks he shall pay his court to him by 
making many inquiries on the subject, 
or who offers some slight objection, 
that he may ask for an explanation ;— 
our man of ignorance is already at the 
full length of his tether; he answers 
ouly by monosyllables, and becomes 
evidently out of humour.——M.adle Stael. 


Illustration of a passage in Milton’s 
Lycidas. 
. Warton, in his criticism on Lycidas, 
observed, that, by ‘the grey fly winds 
her sultry horn,” the poet describes the 
Sunset, aud the buzzing of the chafer. 
lhis Opinion appears to be erroneous ; 
sultry agrees much better with noon, 
than with sunset. The horn of the 
grey fly is probably the peculiarly dis- 
tinct tone of the gnat. With regard to 
the epithet applied to the insect by Mil- 
ton; Shakspeare designates the wag- 


goner of Queen Mab, ‘a small grey- 
coated guat.” 
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Curious ams 
The following epigram occurs in. a 
very rare and curious selection, not 
meutioned by Ritson, entitled ‘ The 
two last Centuries of Epigrammes,” 
Printed by J. Windet, (no date.) 


Oure common Parents, straight upon their fall, © ~ 
Made breeches fit to hide themse!ves withal 5 ; 
Both men and women used to wear them then, 
Now females wear the breeches more thah men, 


The friendship of Apollo dangerous. 

The friendship of Apollo is danger- 
ous; he treats poets with the same 
kindness as he did his favourite com- 
panion Hyacinthus.* From _ this 
thought the device of Tasso was a 
hyacinth, , with the motte, “Sic me 
Phebus amat !” 


* See the story of Hyacinthus, Ovid, book 
26, who was killed by a quoit from the hand 


of A polio. 
Moliere 

Pillaged without scruple the thoughts 
of others. ‘The sceve of the Pyrrhonian 
philosopher in the Forced Marriage, is 
taken word for word from Rabejais. 
The play of the * Physician in spite of 
himself,” is founded on the circumstance 
related by Grotius; the story of George 
Dandin is stolen from the Decanieron. 
To Bergerac he is indebied, for his 
character of the Pedant, ridiculed in 
the cheats of Scapin, 
Unwillingness of Men of Genius to be 

satisfied with their own productions, 

It has been very justly observed that 
though men of ordinary talents may be 
highly satisfied with their own piodue- 
tions, men of true genius never are, 
Whatever be their subject they always 
seem to themselves to tall short of it, 
even when they appear to others most 
to excel; and for this reasun, because 
they have a certain sublime seose of 
pertection which otber men are swun- 
gers to, and which they in their per- 
formance are not able to exemplify. 

Don Quivote. ; 

Lord Orford used to. say of Don 
Quixote, “ that when the hero iv the 
outset of the novel is so mad as to mis- 
take a windmill for a giant, what more 
is to be said but an insipid repetition of 
mistukes, or an uncharacterisiic devia- 
tion from them !. 
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This is too harsh ; it is the very mi- 
nute description of life and character as 
they occur in Spain, that interests us 
in reading Don Quixote, and makes us 
pardon the extravagance of the chief 
character, and the insipidity of the pas- 
toral scenes, ‘The episodes are bad ; 
the fate of the Spanish captive and his 
moorish mistress excepted, which is an 
exquisite piece of truth and na- 
ture. 

It is observed in the life of Day (the 
author of the Dying Negro) that he 
regularly perused this work once a year, 
and fancied he discovered in each read- 
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ing, some beauty which had escaped 
hin before. 
Conrad Gessner. 

The death of Conrad Gessner is said 
to have been similar to that of Petrarch, 
“ Capite libris innixo mortuus est in- 
ventus, (vita Petrarche.) He was 
found dead in his study with his head 
leaning on some books.—Moat of his 
writings exhibit uncommon force of 
imagination, but very indifferently re- 
gulated, with much of that meretri- 
cious substitution of glittering words for 
ideas, so common to the German Schott 
of poetry. 


——-- 








See 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 


A SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, &C. BETWEEN THE YRARS 
1810 anv 1816. BY JAMES MORIER, Esq. &c. &c. LONDON. 1818. 


FINE military history of the Persians 

is as humorous as their domestic bis- 
tory is strange and unamiable; we have 
Many entertaining anecdotes on the 
former subject scattered through this 
volume. Our readers know that Abbas 
Mirza, the heir apparent, residing at 
Tabriz, has succeeded in introducing 
the European system of tactics into his 
army, perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant events for his country since the 
days of Timour. Boasting of this im- 
provement, and of the facility it would 
afford, through the use of artillery, of 
conquering the Uzbeg Tartars, he ex- 
claimed,—*“* Ah! it would indeed be 
an easy matter! What do they kuow 
of guns, or maneeuvres, and of firing 
ten times in a minute? I recollect the 
time when we Persians were as bad as 
they. My father, the Shah, once be- 
sieged a fort, and had with him one 
gun, with only three balls; and even 
this was reckoned extraordinary. He 
fired off two of the balls at the fort, and 
then summoned it to surrender. ‘T'he 
besieged, who knew that he had only 
one ball left, sent him this answer: 
“ For God’s sake fire off your other 
ball at us, and then we shail be free of 
you altogether.” He continued to say, 
“The Uzbegs not long since had a fa- 
mous fellow amongst them, called Beg 
Jan, who made them believe that he 


was a saint; and he excited them te 
take forts, and to oppose any numbers 
to the enemy, by promising Paradise 
as areward. They went with alacrity 
whithersoever he directed them, and 
met their death with constancy. When 
Beg Jan was one day describing the 
delights of Paradise, an Uzbeg asked 
him, ‘Is there any chappow (plunder) 
in Paradise? To which the other said 
‘No.’ ‘Ah then,’ said he, * Paradise 
won't do for me.’ ” 

This Beg Jan’s history is very cu- 
rious; but we shall pursue our military 
extracts for the present. ‘The unparal- 
leled answer to the Shah’s summons 
will perhaps be thought bolder than it 
appears at first sight, when we mention 
that even with Abbas Mirza, and his 
European assistance, the fort of Abbas- 
abad, the plan of which was given by 
the French general Gardand, by an ar- 
chitectural arrangement peculiar to the 
Persians, has the heaviest stones at top 
instead of being at the foundation, s@ 
that even without the pawnbroker’s 
number of balls being discharged at it, 
large portions of the wall tumbled dowa 
every year. 

But the frontier or border war with 
the Russians, which had lasted 11 years, 
and was finally negotiated into a treaty 
of peace through our mediation, affords 
the finest examples of Persian tacties. 
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At Shisheh they surprised a Russian 
post, killed 300, and took 500 prisoners 
and two guns. ‘This was swelled into 
a grand victory, 2000 killed, 5000 
taken, and 12 guns! 

“Upon questioning them why they 
exaggerated so much, when they knew 
how soon the falsehood would be dis- 
covered, they very ingenuously said, 
‘If wedid not know that your stubborn 
veracity would have come in our way, 
we sbould have said ten times as much. 
This is the first time our troops have 
made any stand at all against the Rus- 
sians ; and you would not surely re- 
strict so glorious an event in our history 
to a few dry facts.’ ” 

We wish all European conquerors 
were equally ingenuous. The Persians 
had about 14,000; the Russians 800 
men. One of their articles of capitulation 
was, that their heads were not to be cut 
off; an act which in Persian and 
Turkish warfare is a common custom. 
During this fight ten tomaums were 
given for every head of the enemy that 
was brought tothe Prince; and it has 
been known to occur after the combat 
was over, that prisoners have been put 
to death in cold blood, in order that the 
heads, which are immediately dispatched 
to the King, and deposited in heaps at 
the Palace gate, might make a more 
considerable show. ‘Two of the En- 
glish sergeants (in the Persian service) 
were killed on this occasion, and after 
the battle was over, one of their bodies 
was found without its head, which was 
discovered among a heap of Russian 
heads. It had doubtless been severed 
by a Persian, who passing it off fora 
Russian head, had received the price 
fixed for such a commodity. The Per- 
sians lost 100 men, a circumstance 
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which rejoiced the King’s ministers ex- 
ceedingly ; for on no occasion before 
had their troops been knewn to ap- 
proach near enough to the enemy to 
get killed. The death of our sergeants 
settled a doubt that existed among the 
Persians, whether or not Christians 
would fight against Christians in favour 
of Mussulmans, and this occurrence 
raised us nota little in their estimation. 

“In one of the first visits which the 
Ambassador paid to the Grand Vizier, 
he found him directing a letter to the 
Governor of Mazanderan, which was 
to announce the defeat of the Russians. 
When the writer bad got to the catastro- 
phe, he asked, ‘How many killed am 
Itoput?’ ‘Write 2000. killed, 5000 
made prisoners, and that the enemy 
were 10,000 strong.’ ‘Then turning to 
the Ambassador, he said, ‘ This letter 
has got to travel a great distance, and 
therefore we add in proportion,’ When 
the King saw the Ambassador, he ex- 
pressed his joy at theevent; and said, 
that he hada forewarning of it bya 
dream, in which he saw a ruffian about 
to plunge a dagger into his breast, but 
that he had been saved by his soa 
Abbas.” 

Prince Abbas, it should be told, he- 
haved very nobly to the Russian com- 
mander, when brought wounded be- 
fore him. Observing that he bad no 
sword, he took off his own, which was 
of great value, and desired him to put 
iton and wear it for his sake, It may 
be gathered, however, from the above, 
that Persia owes its ‘safety neither to 
the gallantry of the Prince, nor the 
vaiour of his troops, but to the abso- 
lutely impracticable nature of its fron- 
tier, through which no regular invading 
army could march. 
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REMARKS ON INNS, &e. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


DANIEL LAMBERT. 
T Leicester, his native place, in the 
street called Gallow-tree gate, is a 


Correction at Leicester, where his vast 
bulk excited a curiosity which was very 
rarely gratified, as he had the greatest 


public house, the sign-board of which repugnance to being gazed at. . He was 
exhibits @ portrait of this person, by far fond of coeking, horse-racing, and the 
the fattest and heaviest man ever known. sports of the field ; and when prevented 
He was born March 13, 1770, and was by his size from an active participation 
for many years Keeper of the House of in these pleasures, they formed the fa- 
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vourite topics of hisaliscourse, A trav- 
eller, who had learned these cireumstan- 
ees, and was very anxious to see this 
human prodigy, knocked at his door, 
and enquired if he were athome. ‘The 
servant replied, “ Yes ;” but added, 
“that Mr. Lambert never saw strang- 
ers.” “ ‘Teil him,” said the visitant, “that 
I called about some cocks.” Lambert, 
who overheard the conversation, sus- 
pecting the real motive, immediately 
called aloud to his servant, “ Tell the 
gentieman that I am a shy cock.” At 
another time,a person who was extreme- 
ly importunate to see him, pretending 
that he had a particular favour to ask, 
was after considerable hes'tation adinit- 
ted ; when he said he merely wished to 
inquire into the pedigree of a particular 
mare. Lambert, aware of the true 
cause of his visit, with happy prompti- 
tude replied, “ Oh, is that all ?—-she was 
got by Impertinence out of Curiosity.” 
Being under pecuniary embarrassment, 
he at length very reluctantly assented to 
a public exhibition of himself; and 
March 28, 1806, arrived for that pur- 
pose at lodgings in Piccadilly, London, 
where he was visited by crowds of spec- 
tators. He afterwards exhibited him- 
selfat most of the principal towns in 
Engiand, and died on his journey at 
Stamford in Lincoloshire, June 21, 
1809. - He had retired to rest in appar- 
ent health, and intended seeing compa- 
ny the following day, but was found 
lifeless in his bed inthe morning. His 
coffin, consisting of 112 superficial feet 
of elms, was rolled upon two axle-trees 
to the grave back of St. Martin’s church, 
where a monument was erected, thus 
inscribed : 

‘Tn remembrance of that prodigy in 
nature, Daniel Lambert, a native of 
Leicester, who was possessed of an ex- 
cellent and convivial mind, and in Per- 
sonal Greatness he had no competitor. 
He measured three feet one inch round 
the legs, nine feet four inches round the 
body, and weighed 52 stone, 11 Ibs, 
(739 \bs.) He departed this life on the 
21 of June, 1809, aged 39 years, As a 
testimony of respect this stone is erected 
by hus friends in Leicester.”# 

N.B. The stone of 14 Ibs. 





* The following list of persons of remarkable size 
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THE DOG. 

Notwithstanding the almost infinite 
variety and great dissimilitude in the 
appearance, size, and qualities of the 
different species of dogs, yet it is admit- 
ted by every naturalist that they all 
spring from one parent stock. 

In “ The Sporting Cabinet” there are 
24 beautiful delineations of different 
kinds of dogs, engraved by Scott from 
the drawings of Reinagle ; but of 
this number 16 will be more convenient- 
ly noticed under other signs ; viz. the 
water-dog and water-spaniel, the span- 
ish and english pointers, the setter and 
the springer, or springing spaniel, un- 
der the * Dog and Duck, Dog and Par. 
tridges ;” the fox-hound and the terrier, 
under “ The Fox ;” the english, irish, 
and italian grey-hound, under “ The 
Greyhound ;” the Southern-hound, the 
harrier, and the beagle, under the “ Hare 
and Hounds ;” and the blood-hound 
and the stag-hound, under “ ‘The Stag.” 
Of the remaining eight dogs, 

1. The Shepherd's dog is supposed 
by Buffon to be the original Dog of 
Nature, from which every other species 
is derived, * 

2. The Bull Dog, the native produc- 
tion of Britain, is the most courageous 
and unrelenting of the canine species. 
It is a distinguishing and invariable trait 
in the true-bred dog, never to atack the 
bull but in front, seizing upon the lip, 


has been taken from the Obituary ofthe Gentleman + 

Magazine : 

EdwardBright, Malden, EssexJdied November, 1750, 
weight 42 stone 7 lbs.—615 Ibs. 

Jacob Powell, Stebbing, Essex, died October 1754, 
weight, 40 stone —560 Ibs. 

Benjamin Bower, Holt, Dorsetshire, died December 
1763, weight, 34 stone 4 lbs.—480 Ibs, 

Mr. Baker, Worcester, died July 1766, supposed te 
be a iarger man than Bright,” but no weight stated. 

Mr. Spooner, Shuttington, Warwickshire, died June 
1775, 40 stone, 9 ibs—569 Ibs. , 

Danie) Lambert, Leicester, died June, 1809, weight, 
52 stone 11 lbs,—739 ibs ! 


* About the year 1805 Mr. Henry Hawkes, a farm- 
er of Halling in Kent, returning home from Maic- 
stone market, after drinking freely, lost his way ma 
deep snow, and overpowered by sicep, the constant 
concomitant of extreme cold, he laid himself on is 
back upon the ground. His attendant, a shepherd’s 
dog, scratched away the snow, so as to form a kind 
of protecting wali around, and then laid hinse!f on 
the bosum of his helpless master, ‘The frost wag ¢%- 
tremely severe during the night, and the snow cone 
tinued failing. Early in the morning a Mr. Finch, 
in the pursuit of wild fow!, was perceived by the dog, 
who ran to him, and by the most importunate ac- 
tions attracted his attention, and conducted him to 
the spot ; where upon wiping away the icy merle 
tation from the face, he recognized the features 0° 
the farmer, and conveyed him, apparently lifeicss, to 
the nearest house ; but the proper means rig 
speedily applied, emimation was again restore = 
warmth of the dog, in covering the most vital part, 
having prevented a total stagnation of the bivod. 
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the tongue, the eye, or some part of the 
face, where he hangs in spite of every 
effort of the buil to disengage himself. 
Some years ago a savage monster, in 
the North of England, proposed for a 
trifling wager, “that he would, at four 
distinct intervals, deprive the animal of 
one of his feet by amputation ; and that, 
after every individual deprivation be 
should attack the bull with his previous 
ferocity ; and lastly, that he should con- 
tinue to do so upon his stumps.” Shock- 
ing as the recital must prove to the feel- 
ings of every reader, the experiment 
was made, and the result demonstrated 
the truth of the prediction. 

3. The Mastiff is supposed by Buf- 
fon to have been generated between the 
bull dog and the irish greyhound. Man- 
wood derives its name from Mase the- 
fese, being supposed to frighten away 
robbers by its tremendous voice. Stra- 
bo tells us thatthe mastiffs of Britain 
were trained for war, and were used by 
the Gauls in their battles. The Roman 
Emperors appointed an officer iu this 
island with the title of “ Procurator 
Cynegii ;” whose sole business was, to 
breed, select, and send from hence such 
aspromised by size and strength to 
become adequate to the combats of the 
amphitheatre, Stow relates an engage- 
ment between three mastiffs and a lion 
in the Tower of London, in the year 
1 127, before James [. One of the dogs 
being put into the den was soon disa- 
bled by the lion, which took it by the 
head and neck, and dragged it about : 
another dog was then let loose, and ser- 
ved in the same manner: but the third 
being put in, immediately seized the lion 
by the lip, till, being severely torn by 
his claws, the dog was obliged to quit 
us hold ; and the lion, greatly exhaust- 
ed in the contest, refused to renew the 
engagetnent, but, taking a sudden leap 
ever the dogs, fled into the interior part 
ef his den. 

A dog of this kind belonging to the 
tate M. Ridley, Esq. of Heaton, near 
Newcastle upon ‘Tyne, being trequent- 
ty teaged by the barking of a mongrel, 
atlast took it up in his mouth by the 
hack, and, with great composure, drop- 
ped it over the quay into the river, with- 
out doing any further injury to an ene- 

2L Atueneun. Vol. 4. 
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my so much his inferior. Another mas 
tiff, belonging to Mr. Wilson of Max- 
welhaugh, on the 21st of October, 1797, 
seeing a very little dog carried away by 
the current of the T'weed in spite of all 
its efforts to bear up against the stream, 
alter watching its motions ree 
plunged voluntarily into the river, and, 
seizing the wearied minutive by the 
neck, brought it safely to land in the 
presence of several spectators. 

Lord Rambures, in Shakspeare’s 
“ Henry V.” says, * that island of 
England breeds very valiant creatures 5 
their mastiffs are of unmatchable cou- 
rage.” , 

4. The Newfoundland Dog in its na- 
tive country 1s frequently employed in 
drawing siedges, loaded with wood, 
from the interior to the sea-coast. It is 
extremely docile, sagacious, and affec- 
tionate, and from its strength in the wa- 
ter has been the happy instrument in 
saving many lives. 

« A gentleman, walking by the side 
of the river Tyne, and observing on the 
opposite side a child fall into the water, 
gave notice to the dog, which immedi- 
ately jumped in, swam over, and catch- 
ing hold of the child with its mouth, 
brought it safely to land.” 

The fatal duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara 
originated in a quarrel between their 
two dogs, of this description, in. Hyde 
Park. 

5. The Greenland Dog. These ani- 
mals are used in drawing sledges, the 
only method of travelling during the 
winter in Kamschatka. Capt. King re- 
lates that, whilst he was there, a courier 
with dispatches, drawn by dogs, per- 
formed a journey of 270 miles in less 
than 4days. The sledges are general- 
ly drawn by five dogs, and the driver 
has a crooked stick, answering the pur 
pose of both whip and reins; with which, 
by -irking on the snow, he regulates 
the speed of the dogs, or stops them at 
his pleasure, When they are inatten- 
tive to their duty, he chastizes them by 
throwing it at them, aod the. regaining 
of his stick is the most importaat and 
difficult maneeuvre in his profession 5 
for, should he happen to lose it, the 
dogs soon discover the circumstagee, 
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and, setting off at full speed, continue 
to run till their strength is exhausted, 
or till the carriage is overturned or dash- 
ed to pieces. 

6. The Dalmatian or Coach Dog by 
some naturalists has been styled * the 
Harrier of Bengal,” but Buffon says 


Witchcraft. 
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7. The Pug, by some writers, is said 
to have been introduced into this island 
from Muscovy, of which it was a native ; 
by others, to have been produced b 
the commixture of the bull-dog and the 
little Dane. Among all the canine spe- 
cies there is not one of less utility, or 


that it was not a native of any part of possessing less the powers of attraction : 


India. Iie origin is generally ascribed 
to that part of European Turkey from 
which it takes its name ; but it has been 
domesticated in Italy for more than two 
centuries. Its sole destination in this 
country is to contribute, by the beauty 
of its appearance, to the splendour of 
the stable establishment, constantly at- 
tending the horses and carriage to which 
he belongs. 


applicable to no sport, appropriated to 
no useful purpose, susceptible of no 
predominant passion, and ugly in its ap- 
pearance, he iscontinued, from age to 
age, for what alone he might have been 
originally intended, the patient follow- 
er of a ruminating philosopher, or the 
adulatory and consoling companion of 
an old maid. 








WITCHCRAFT. 


From the European Magazine, September, 1818. 


S the belief in Witchcraft is one of 

the most ancient of human super- 
stitions, so it is one with which man- 
kind seem to have been most reluctant 
to part ; and it was not until they had 
been divested of nearly all other like 
infatuations, that they ceased to credit 
the possibility of an intercourse being 
maintained by human beings with the 
evil spirits of another world. 

_Even at the present day, many en- 
lightened persons will not deny the ex- 
isteuce of Witchcraft at remote periods, 
although in Europe the practice of it is 
at present universally discredited. Most 
of these found their belief upon pas- 
sages of the Scriptures, and upon nar- 
rations which have come down to us 
with as much of the semblance of truth 
as any other historical relations. 

All that there is in the shape of testi- 
mony on the subject is conflicting ; for 
on the one hand, in all countries and in 
all ages, the existence of Witches has 
been acknowledged, apparently well 
attested relations of their powers have 
been handed down to us, and in most 
civilized countries punishments have 
been provided for the crime by the le- 
gal authorities, On the other hand, 
the whole force of our experience, is, 
it must be confessed, strongly against 
the, belief; for, although many attempts 


have been made of late years to confirm 
the truth of such circumstances, they 
have, without any exception, been ul- 
timately proved to be the effects of im- 
position and fraud ; and the only gen- 
erally insisted on proof in the Scriptures, 
(I allude to the Witch of Endor) has 
been thought by many to have been an 
effect beyond the power, and even to 
the astonishment of the Witch herself, 
and rather regarded as a divine inter- 
position than as the result of her incan- 
tations. 

It seems to me that upon the whole, 
the proofs of the existence of Witches 
are defective, because, although tales 
of their powers are numerous, yet there 
does not seem in any of the instances 
related, a sufficient cause for the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the World, whose de- 
crees are perfectly just, and therefore 
perfectly wise, to suffer the existence of 
such crimes as this practice would in- 
troduce into the world, and the placing 
such enormous and almost unlimited 
power in the hands of persons, who (as 
these Witches without exception were,) 
were unable from their ignorance, pov- 
erty, or infirmity, to use it to proper 
ends, 

“ 1 do not love to credit tales of magie— 


Heaven’s music which is erder seems unstrung, 
And this brave world, 
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(The mavens et pana tied, resteth, or the skin, bone, or other part 
a where such strangethingsare OF any dead person, to be employed of 


In England no doubt was entertain- 
ed of the existence of this crime, our 
earliest laws inflicting punishments for 
it; and io the reign of Henry the 8th 
an Act was passed declaring all Witch- 
craft to be felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it is 
evident that the belief of Witchcraft 
being practised was much shaken, if it 
had not totally ceased, and from their 
being introduced on the stage familiar- 
ly, and almost ludicrously, it seems 
that their existence was then considered 
as an old and ridiculous prejudice. It 
is true that Judicial Astrology was then 
practised with no small success, and if 
it was not considered lawful, it was so 
much connived at, that the Queen her- 
self is said to have consulted Dr. Dee 
on her future destiny. It is, therefore, 
most probable, that although an Act of 
Parliament was passed in this reign for 
inflicting punishments for the practice 
of Witchcraft in Ireland ; yet from 
there being contained in that Act sin- 
gular provisions for the trial of Peers 
who should be charged with this crime, 
its purpose was rather to keep in check 
or to remove such of the Irish Nobles 
as were disaffected to the Queen, by a 
less odious mode than the violent means 
not uncommonly resorted to, a charge 
of this sort being so much more easily 
made than repelled. By an Act passed 
in the Ist year of the reign of James Ist, 
and supposed to be by the express di- 
rection of that sagacious Prince, who 
was himself a most zealous believer in 
every sort of superstition, the various 
species of Witchcraft are enumerated : 
this so perfectly illustrates the then pre- 
valent opinion on the subject, that it 
may excuse the following extract. 

“Any one that shall use, practise, 
or exercise any invocation or conjura- 
tion of any evill or wicked spirit, or 
consult, covenant with, entertaine or 
employ, feede, or reward any evill or 
wicked spirit to or for any intent or pur- 
pose, or take up any dead man, woman 
or child out of his, her, or their grave, 
or any other.place where the dead body 


used in any manner of Witchcraft, Sor- 
cery, Charme, or, Enchantment, or 
shall use, practise, or exercise any 
Witchcraft, Enchantment, Charme, or 
Sorcery, whereby any person shall be 
killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, 
pined, or lamed in his or her body, or 
any part thereof, such offenders duly 
and lawfully convicted and attainted 
shall suffer death.” 

In consequence of the encouragement 
shewn to this belief in this and the suc- 
ceeding reign by the legislature, the 
superstitions of most people were alarm- 
ed ; and as there are at all times per- 
sons ready to make the weaknesses of 
others subservient to their own vices, 
some men had the effrontery to pretend 
that they possessed some natural and in- 
taitive power to discover Witches, and 
they carried on this trade, receiving re- 
wards from the government, and Jevy- 
ing contributions on the people. . The 
most notorious of these was one Mat- 
thew Hopkins, commonly known by 
the name of the Witchfinder: he lived 
at Manningtree in Kssex, and in the 
years 1644, 5, and 6, made a tour 
through the Eastern counties, This 
man’s arrogance and conceit were so 
great, in consequence of his success, 
and the countenance afforded him by 
the parliament (from .whom he held a 
commission for the discovery of 
Witches,) that in a letter of bis which 
is preserved, he seems to consider visit- 
ing the towns as a favour conferred by 
him—but let him speak for himself: 

* * * * * —“]| intend to give 
youre towne a visit suddenly. I am 
to come to Kimbolton this weeke and 
it shall be tenne to one but I will come 
to youre towne first ; but | would cer- 
tainlye knowe aforehand whether youre 
towne affords many sticklers for such 
cattell,* or willing to give and afford as 
good welcome and entertainment as 
otherwhere I have been, else I shall 
wave youre shire, (not as yet begin- 
ning in any part of it myself) and be- 
take me to such places where I do and 
may persist without controle, but, with 
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* This is the elegant expression by which he desig- 
nates his vietims. 








thanks and recompense. Soe | hum- 
bly take my leave and rest 
“ Your servant to be commanded, 
“ Marruew Hopkins.” 


Tn the same letter he mentions a cir- 
cumstance, which if it be true, will 
shew the influence which the belief had 
then obtained, he says :—“*I have 
knowne a minister in Suffolke preach 
against their (the Witches) discovery 
in a pulpit, and forced to recant it by 
the committee in the same place.” 

It is reported that he caused sixty 
persons to be hanged in one yeer, un- 
der the imputation of being Wizards. 


** And has he not within a year, 
Hanged three-score of ’em in a shire.” 
Hudibras, 
And that amongst them was “an old 
minister who had been many years a 
paintul preacher.” 

His most usual victims were persons 
who from their age, poverty, or defor- 
mity, were already unjustly the objects 
of popular prejudice, and whose mis- 
fortunes, instead of protecting them, 
provoked the blood-thirsty spirit of this 
Witchfinder, while the burthen of their 
misery rendered them unable to con- 
tend with his detestable artifices. 


Exclusive of the gift, or natural tal- w 
ent, which this man affected to possess, 
he pretended to discover Witches by 
marks or spots on their bodies, which 
he said were the seals of the diabolical 
compact entered into by them for the 
sale of their souls to the powers of dark- 
ness, ‘The effect of this seal was to 
render the part insensible, the test there- 
fore, was by thrusting a needle or some 
sharp instrument into it; if no blood 
followed, or no pain was felt by the 
unhappy subject of this experiment, it 
was decisive evidence of her being a 
Witch. It frequently happened that 
this test was not offered until by pre- 
vious torture the poor wretch had been 
rendered insensible to the slight degree 
of pain caused by it, and the operators 
were too sanguinary and too much in- 
terested to delay the execution of their 
horrid barbarities. Some old persons 
too were convicted, in consequence of 
having warts, which sometimes growing 
large and pendulous, were detected by 
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the witchfinding ¢tities to ‘be teats for 
the suckling young imps. 

Another method of discovering 
Witcheratt was by placing thé aectised 
person on a stool or table in the centre 
of a room crossiegged, or in some otlier 
uneasy posture, in which he or she was 
continued by being bound with cords, 
and thus watched and kept withont 
meat and drink for 24 hours, this being 
the period during which the imp must 
come and suck. It cannot be wonder- 
ed that weak and ignorant persons, 
uoder the infirmities of age, and suffer- 
ing such tortures, should be agitated 
to frensy and indeed to confess any 
thing however false or ndiculous, for 
the purpose of putting a period to their 
misery, death itself being preferable to 
such torments. But the dernier resort, 
the darling expedient of this Witch- 
finder, was by tying the toes and thumbs 
of the persons suspected, a cord being 
then fastened about the waist and held 
on the bank by twomen. If upon this 
experiment they swam, it was a satis- 
factory proof of their guilt. ‘This in- 
genious method is said to have been 
invented by James the Ist, who gave 
as a reason for it, that, ** as such per- 
sons had renounced their baptism by 

water, 30 the water refused to receive 
them.” 

After this detail of the detestable 
barbarities committed by the miscreant 
Hopkins, it is with gratification that we 
learn that his great skill in witebfinding 
led to the belief that it was through 
diabolical assistance that he was en- 
abled to do so. ‘ That he cast out 
Devils through Beelzebub.” In con- 
sequence, his favourite swimming ex- 
periment was tried upon himself, and 
he was upon the event condemned and 
executed for a Wizard ! 

The different modes in which this 
subject has been treated by the poets 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
James fet, will shew the difference of 
public opinion entertained on it, and 
how much more force the belief had 
gained in Ford’s days than it possess 
ed with Middleton and Shakspeare. 
These, although they agree in familiar- 
ly introducing them, have used them 


for quite different purposes, and the 
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imilarity thought to subsist between 
yili not cast the imputation of plagia- 
ism on either when it is recollected, 
‘hat the mere general feature (in which 
alone the resemblance can be traced) 
were drawn by both from the same 
sources. 

The Witches of Shakspeare seem to 
he perfectly poetical beings above hu- 
manity, and having no affections in 
common with created beings. They 
seem to be lesser agents of evil ; they 
appear, unsought for, to generate im- 
pure thoughts in the breast of Macbeth, 
and do uot actually interfere to assist 
his designs, but by tempting bis am- 
bition —they 
“ raise such artificial sprights, 


As by the strength of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his coufusion.” 








Middleton’s Witches are many de- 
grees beneath Shakspeare’s in point of 
sublimity ; they are agents of wicked- 
ness, delighting in the misery they inflict 
on mankind, and lending their assis- 
tuice to any One who seeks them for 
this pu: pose, 

* Tis for the love of mischief they do this, 


And that they’re sworn to the first oath 
take.” 


they 


Again; they are more in common 
life than the Weird Sisters, their feel- 
ings seem more of earth. Hecaté has 
# son, and -the other Witches have 
huues—they delight to soar 


“In moonlight nights, o’er steeple tops, 


Mountains and pine trees,that like pricks or stops 
Seen to our height: high towers and roofs of princes, 
Like wrinkies ip the earth ; whole provinces 
Appear to our sight, then even like . 

A russet mole upon some lady's cheek, 

When hundred jeagues in air we feast and sing, 
Dance, kiss, and cel!, use every thing.” 


Ford's Mother Sawyer is the mere 
common Witch of a country town, 
beaten and despised for her age and in- 
tirmities ; the revilings and scorn of her 
oppressors drive ber to Sorcery : she is 
in short the very Witch of James Ist. 
“ And why on me, should the envious world 
Throw ali their scandalous malice upon me, 

*Cause I am poor, deform'd and iguorant, 

And like a bow bickied and bent tegether 

By some more strong in misehief than myself, 
Must I for that be made a common sink 

For ali the filth and rubbish of men’s tongues 

To fall and run into? Some call me Witch, 

And being ignorant of myself, they go 

About to teach me how to be one, urging 

That my bad tongue, by their bad usage made sa, 
Forespeaks their eattle, doth bewitch their corn, 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurse ; 
This they enforce upon me, and in part 

Make me to credit it.” 

It is, however, happy for us that 
whether the fuct be that such practices 
have or have not existed, it is of no 
consequence either to our faith as 
Christians, or te our bappiness-as men ; 
and as we look back inio the prejudi- 
ces of our ancestors, and tracing their 
superstitions, blush for, while we con- 
demn them, we may congratulate our- 
selves that we live in times when such 
things are neither practised nor credited, 
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SUPERSTITIOUS 


COINCIDENCES. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Mr. Urban, 

i & is well known to every classical 
scholar, that the ancient Greeks 

gave to the Furies the name of Ku- 
menides (the “ good-natured, mild, or 
friendly Goddesses’) from a supersti- 
tious dread of their melignity, and a 
Wish to soothe and conciliate them by 
that flattering title :—and_ it is equally 
well known, that the ancient Romans, 
for the same reason, thought it expedi- 
ent to flatter the inhabitants of the oth- 
er world, by giving to the Spirits of 
the dead the appellation of Manes— 
1. e. “ The Good Prople”—from the 
aatiqne word, Munis, good*, ° 

* Whence Immanis, tie reverse of good. 


I have now to add, that, at the 
present day, and under siimilar iinpres+ 
sions, the lower class of the frish pea- 
santry observe the seme respectful 
caution in speaking of the Fairies, 
whom they generaily consider as ma- 
lignant, mischievous beings, very differ- 
ent from those frolickseme good-natured 
elves, that perform so many kind 
oflices for rustic maids who hap to 
be in favour with them, Stich, then, 
being the disposition of the Irsh 
Fairies, itis thought prudent to keep 
on good terms with them ; and, with 
a view to this, they are usually desig- 
nated by the flattering title of “ The 
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Good People,”—a title, deemed so 
indispensable, that if a child should in- 
adverteatly mention them by the simple 
name of “ Fairies,” he would be as 


Origin of the words Almanack—Calendar—Ephemeris. 
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quickly and anxiously reprimanded, as 


if speaking treason in the heariug of g 
magistrate. Joun Carey. 
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From the Londen 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, 


Time's Telescope, 


FOR JANUARY 1819. 


Moments make minutes, minutes form the hour, 
And circling hours the day and mght compose ; 


Days form the week, and months the 


weeks devour, 


And to the months the year its fulness owes. 


Yet moments, minutes, hours, we thr 


ow away, 


And heed not ‘lime, that wings his rapid flight ; 


In folly we consume the flitting day, 


In lengthened slumbers waste returning night : 


And weeks flow on, and months, and 


seasons too, 


And years are lost as if too light to prize ; 
Andas we older grow, alas! how few 


Grow with our vears more diligen 
And yet that life is short we all comp 


With days, weeks, months, and years, all spent in vain. 


ALMANACK——CALEN DAR—EPHEMERIS. 


L Lthese words describe date-books 

forthe current year. According 
to Golius, al manach signifies ‘ the reck- 
oning,’ and is the Arabic designation 
given to a table of time, which the as- 
trologers of the east present to their 
princes on New-year’s day. Calendar 
as so called from the Latin calenda,a 
Roman name for the first day of the 
month. Ephemeris is a Greek word, 
signifying for the day. Almanack, 
therefore, is a divider of time by the 
year; calendar, by the month; and 
ephemeris, bythe day. ‘ Nature’s al- 
manack is the orbit of the earth; her 
calendar, the circuit of the moon; her 
ephemeris, the circumference of the 
globe.” ‘The French name their an- 
nual anthologies of poetry, Almanacks 
of the Muses.’ ‘The gardening book, 
which directs what work is to be done, 
what seeds are to be sown, every 
month, is fitly called the Gardener’s 


Calendar,’ ‘A daily newspaper might 
aptly be denominated the Political 
Ephemeris.’ 


Verstegan fancies that almanack is 
derived from allmonath ; but if the et- 
ymon was Anglo-Saxon, the present 
form of the word would be ¢ allmonth.’ 
The first European date-book, which 
assuned the title of almanack, is the 
almanach royale de France of 1579 : it 
includes notices of post-days, fairs, and 
festivals. 


tly wise: 

lain, 

T. Reda, 
YEARS——MONTHS-—W EFKS—~DAays, 


Among different nations, the begin- 
ning of the year varied as well as the 
lengih. ‘The Jews bezan their ecciesi- 
astical year with the new moov of that 
month, whose fuli moon happened next 
after the vernal equinox. ‘The church 
of Rome begin their year on the Sun- 
day which falls on the said full moon, 
or that happens next alter it; or oa 
Easter Sunday. The Jews began their 
cil year with the new moon which has 
its full moon happening next aiter the 
autumnal equinox. ‘The Grecians be- 
gan their year with the new mooa 
which happened next after the summer 
solstice, ‘The Romans, according to 
Plutarch, began their year at March, 
from the time of Romulus to Numa, 
who changed the beginning to January. 
Romulus made the year consist of only 
ten months, as appears from the name of 
the last, December, or the tenth month ; 
and that March was the first is evident, 
because they called the fifth from it 
quintilis, the sixth sextilis, and the rest 
in their order. The first month of the 
Egyptian year began on our August 29. 
The Arabic and Turkish year began on 
July 16. The antient Clergy made 
March 25 the beginning of the year. — 

The first division of the civil year 18 
into months, of which there are twelve. 
These cannot be of an equal length, be- 
cause the number of days in a year I$ 
not divisible by 12. There are there- 
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fore, in every year, seven months of 31 
days each, four of 30 days each, and in 
the common years one of 28 days, but 
which contains 29 in every leap year. 
These are the months used for civil pur- 
poses. But the space of 28 days is al- 
so called a month, vand it is by the di- 
yision of this into four equal parts that 
the year is subdivided into weeks, each 
consisting of seven days. Hence, a 
common year consists of 13 of these 
months, or 52 weeks and 1 day; 
and aleap year of the same, and 2 days. 

The days into which the civil year is 
divided, are called natural, and contain 
24 hours. But there is a day called 
artificial, which is the time from sun-rise 
tosun-set. The natural day is either 
astronomical or civil. The astronomi- 
cal day begins at noon. The British, 
French, Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Egyptians, begin the 
civil day at midnight; the antient 
Greeks, Jews, Bohemians,and Silesians, 
began it at sun-setting, as do the mod- 
era Italians and Chinese; and the an- 
tient Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, 
and modera Greeks, at sun-rising. 
The Jews, Chaldeans, and Arabians, 
divide the hour into 1080 equal parts, 
called scruples, 


DAYS OF THE WEFK. 


The old Latin names for the days of 
the week are still retained in the jour- 
nals of parliament and of inedical men ; 
they are as follow, beginniug with Sun- 
day—dies Solis, dies Luna, dies Mar- 
tis, dies Mercurii, dies Jovis, dies 
Veneris, and dies Saturni. ‘The north- 
ern nations substituted, for the Roman 
divinities, such of their own as most 
nearly resembled them in their peculiar 
attributes, and hence the derivation of 
the names now in use. VeRSTEGAN, 
in his Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence, 4to. Lond. 1634, thus describes 
the Saxon deities who presided over 
each day of the week. The characters 
sometimes employed to denote each 


day are prefixed. 
© Sunday. 


‘Unto the day dedicated to the idoll 
of the Sun, they gave the name of Sun- 
day, as much as to say, as the Sunsday, 
Or the day of the Sun. This idoll was 


Years—Months—W ecks— Days of the Week. 
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placed ina temple,andthere adored, and 


sacrificed unto, for that they beleeved 


that the Sun in the firmament did with 
or in this idoll correspond, and co-o 
rate, It was made like halfe a naked 
man, set upon a pillar, his face, as it 
were, brightened with gleames of fire, 
and holding, with. both his armes 
stretched out, a burning wheele upon his 
breast ; the wheele being to sigoifie the 
course which he runneth round about ~ 
the world; and the fiery gleames, and 
brightnes, the light and heat where- 
with he warmeth and comforteth the 
thiugs that live and grow,’ 


> SFlondap. 


‘ The next,according to the course of 
the dayes of the week, was the idoll of 
the Moone, whereof we yet retaine the 
name of Monday, instead of Mooneday. 
The forme of this idoll seemeth very 
strange and ridiculous, for being made 
for a woman,shee hath a short coatlike a 
man: but more strange it is to see her 
hood withsuch two long eares. The 
holding of a Moone before her breast 
may seeme to have beene to expresse 
what she is ; but the reason of her chap- 
ron with long eares, as also of her short 
coat and pyked shooes, I do not finde.’ 


8 Cuesdap. 


* Tuisco, or Tuiscon, f was} the father 
and conductor of the Germans,who, af- 
ter his name, even unto this day, doe in 
their owne tongue call themselves 
Tuytsh, and their country of Germany 
Tuytshland,and the Netherlanders using 
herein the D for T, doe make it Duytsh 
and Duytshland, both which appella- 
tions of the peopie and country I doe 
here write right according as we, ip our 
English orthography, would write them, 
after their pronunciation,’ 


x Cdledneshayp, 


‘The next was the idoll Woden, 
who was made armed, and, among our 
Saxon ancestors, esteemed and honour- 
ed for their god of battell, according as 
the Romans reputed and honoured 
their god Mars.—( Verstegun, p. 72.) 

* Odin [or Wodin] is believed to 
have been the name of the one true 
God among the first colonies who came 


from the east, and peopled Germany 
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and Scandinavia, and among their pos- 
terity for several ages, But at length a 
mighty conqueror, the leader of a new 
army of adventurers from the east, over- 
run the north of Europe, erected a 
great empire, assumed the name of 
Odin, and claimed the honours which 
had been formerly paid to that deity. 
From thenceforward this deified mortal, 
uder the name of Odin or Wodin, 
became the chief object of the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons and Danes in 
this island, as well as of many other 
nations. Having been a mighty and 
successful warrior, he was believed to 
be the god of war, who gave victory 
and revived courage in the conflict. 
Having civilized, in some measure, the 
countries which he conquered, and 
introduced arts formerly uaknown, be 
was also worshipped as the god of aris 
and artists. Ina word, to this Odin 
his deluded worshippers impiousiy 
ascribed all the attributes which belong 


only to the true God: to him they 


built magnificent temples, offered many 
gacrifices, and consecrated the fourth 
day of the week, which is still called by 
his name in England, and in all the 
ether countries where he was formerly 
worshipped. Notwithstanding all this, 
the founders of all the kingdoins of the 
Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to 
be descended from Wodin, and some of 
them at the distance only of a few 
generations. —( Henry's History of 
Great Britaia, vol. ii. pp. 175, 176.) 


4% Churedap. 


*The next in order was the idoll 
Thor, who was not only served and 
sacrificed unto of the antient Pagan- 
Saxons, but of all the ‘l'eutonicke 
people of the septeutrionall regions, yea, 
even of the people that dwelt beyond 
Thule ortsland, for in Greeneland was 
he knowne and adored ; in memory 
whereof a promontory or high poynt of 
land lying out into the sea, as aiso a 
river which faileth into the sea at the 
said promontory, doth yet beare his 
name. ‘This great reputed god, being 
of more estimation than many of the 
rest of like sort, though of as little 
worth as any of the meanest of that 
rabble, was majestically placed in a 
very large and spacious hall, and there 


set as if he had reposed himselfe Upon 
a covered bed. On his head he wore 
a crowne of gold, and round in compasse 
above, and about the same, were set or 
fixed twelue bright burnished golden 
starres. And in bis right hand he held 
a kingly scepter. He was of the seduced 
Pagans beleeved to be of most marvel. 
ous power and might, yea, and that 
there were no people through out the 
whole world that were not subjected 
unto him, and did not owe him divine 
honour and seruice. That there was no 
puissance comparable to his: his domin- 
ion of all others most farthest extending 
it selfe, both in heaven and earth. That 
in the aire he governed the winds and 
the cloudes ; and, being displeased, did 
cause lightning, thunder, and tempests; 
with excessiue rain, haile, and all ill 
weather, But, being well pleased, by 
the adoration, sacrifice, and seruice of 
bis suppliants, he then bestowed upon 
them most faire and seasonable weather, 
and caused corne ahoundantly to growe, 
as also all sorts of fruites, &c. and kept 
away from them the plague and all 
other evill and infectious diseases, Of 
the weekly day which was dedicated 
unto his peculiar seruice, we yet retaine 
the name of Thursduy, the which the 
Danes and Swedians doe yet call 
Thors-day. In the Netherlands, it is 
called Dunders-dagh, which, being 
written according to our English 
orthography, is Thunders-day ; where- 
by it may appeare that they antiently 
therein intended the day of the god ot 
Thunder; and, in some of our old 
Saxon bookes, I find it to have beene 
written Thunres-deag. So as it seeweth 
that the name of Thor, or Thur, was 
abbreviated of Thunre, which we now 
write Thunder. —( Verstegan, p. 73.) 

‘ Thor, the eldest and bravest of the 
sons of Odin and Frea, was, after his 
parents, the greatest god of the Saxoas 
and Danes while they continued heath- 
eas, They believed that Thor reigned 
over all the aérial regions, which com- 
posed his immense palace, consisting 
of five hundred and forty hails; that 
he launched the thunder, pointed the 
hightning, and directed the meteors, 
winds, and storms. ‘To him they 
addressed their prayers for favourable 
winds, refreshing rains, aod fruitful 
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seasons ; and to him the: fifth day of fondly of some supposed to be Saturnus, 


the week, which still bears his name, 
was consecrated.’—( Henry, vol. iii.) - 


 Sridap. 


‘In her right band she [Frea, or 
Friga] held a drawne sword, and, in 
her left, a bow; signifying thereby 
that women, as well as men, should, in 
time of neede, be ready to fight. Some 
honoured her for a god, and some for 
a goddess, but she was ordinarily taken 
rather for a goddess than a god ; and 
was reputed the giver of peace and 
plenty, as also the causer and maker of 
love and amity ; and of the day of her 
especiall adoration we yet retaine the 
name of Friday ; and as, in the order 
of the dayes of the weeke, Thursday 
commeth betweene Wednesday and 
Friday, so (as Olaus Magnus noteth) 
in the septentrionall regions, where 
they made the idoll Thor sitting or 
lying in a great hall upon a covered 
bed, they also placed on the one side 
of him the idoll Woden, and, on the 
other side, the idoll Friga. Some do 
call her frea and not friga, and say she 
was the wife of Woden; but she was 
called Friga, and her day our Saxon 
ancestors called Frige-deag, from 
w'ence our name now of Friday in 
deed commeth.’—( Verstegan. ) 

‘Next to Odin, Frea, or Frigga, 
his wite, was the most revered dignity 
among the heathen Saxons, Danes, and 
other northern nations. As Odin was 
believed to be the father, Frea was 
esteemed the mother of all the other 
gods. Ip the most ancient times Mrea 
was the same with the goddess Herthus, 
or Karth, who was so devoutly wor- 
shipped by the Angli and other Ger- 
man nations, But when Odin, the 
conqueror of the north, usurped the 
honours due only to the true Odin, his 
wife Frea usurped those which had 
been formerly paid to mother Earth. 
She was worshipped as the goddess of 
love and pleasure, who bestowed on 
her votaries a variety of delights, — 
(Henry, vol. iii, pp. 176, 177.) 


h Saturdap. 
‘The last, to make up here the 
sumber of seven, was the idoll Seater, 
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for he was otherwise cailed Crodo. 
First, on a pillar was placed a peacch, 
on the sharpe prickled backe wheveof 
stood this idoll, He was leane of 
visage, having long haire and a long 
beard, and was bare-headed and bare- 
footed. In his left hand he held up @ 
wheele, and in his right he carrieda 
aile of water, wherein were flowers 
and fruits. ~ His long coate was girded 
unto him with a towell of white linnen. 
His standing on the sharpe finnes of 
this fish, was to signifiethat the Saxons, 
for their serving him, should passe 
stedfastly, and without barme, in dan- 
gerous and difficult places. By the 
wheele was betokened the knit unity 
and conjoyned concord of the Saxons, 
and their concurring together in. the 
running one course. By the girdle, 
which with the wind streamed from 
him, was signified the Saxons freedome. 
By the paile, with flowers and fruits, 
was declared, that with kindly raine he 
would nourish the earth, to bring foorth 
such fruites and flowers. And the 
day unto which he yet gives the name 
of Sater-day, did first receive, by being 
unto him celebrated, the same appella- 
tion.’ —( Verstegun, pp. 77-79.) 
REMARKABLE DAYS, &. IN JANU- 
ARY. (See Ath. vol. 2, p. 271.) 

GALILEO DIED.—JANUARY 8, 1649, 

This celebrated astronomer was cited 
before the Holy Inquisition, aud made 
to abjure his doctrine of the Coperni- 
can or true system of the world ; but 
after going through the lorced Ceremce 
ny, indignant at the humiliating conces- 
sion he had been compelled to make, 
stamped his foot on the earth, saying, 
é pur si muove ;—it moves notwith- 
standing. 

SIR HANS SLOANE DIED, 2&T. 93.— 
JANUARY 11, 1753. ; 

He was first physician to George IT, 
and :nany yeers president of the Royal 
Society. His immense colléction / of 
books, manuscripts, and curious pro-: 
ducuons of nature and art, now torma 
most valua}le part of the British » Mu» 
seum. His library consisted of 50,000 
volumes ; and his catalogue contained 
a description of 69,352 curiosines; @ 
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treasure which he said was destined to 
magnify God and benefit mankind. 
The beautiful botanical garden at Chel- 
sea was left by him to the Company of 
Apothecaries, on condition of their in- 
troducing every year fifty new plants, 
till their number should amount to 
2000. Sir Hans Sloane was born at 
Killileagh in Downshire, in the north- 
east part of Ireland ; and was buried in 
Chelsea churchyard, where his tomb is 
still in tolerable preservation. It is sur- 
mounted by the mystic symbols of the 
egg and the serpent in a good style of 
sculpture. —See Butler’s Chronological 
Exercises, p. 23. 
ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY BURNT.— 
January 14, 640. 

This noble library, containing more 
than seven hundred thousand volumes, 
was utterly destroyed by the order of 
the calif Omar, when be acquired pos- 
session of Alexandria. The volumes 
of paper, or parchment, were distribu- 
ted to the four thousand baths of the 
city ; and six months were barely suffi- 
cient for the consumption of this pre- 
cious fuel. 

LOUIS XVI. BEHEADED.—JAN.21, 1793, 

The 21st of the month was peculiar- 
ly fatalto Louis, June 21, 1770, ata 
féte given in consequence of his mar- 
riage, a vast number of persons were 
trampled to death ; June 21, 1792, he 
escaped from Paris to Varennes ; and 
on September 21, 1692, royalty was 
abolished in France. 

FIRST LOTTERY IN ENGLAND.—JAN. 
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at 10s. each, and was drawn at the 

west door of of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Lotteries were suppressed in the reign 

of Queen Anne. 

EDWARD VI. BEGAN TO REIGN.—JAN. 
28, 1547. 

He was accounted the wonder of his 
time ; he was not only learned in the 
tongues and the liberal sciences, but he 
knew well the state of his kingdom. He 
kepta table-book,in which he had written 
the characters of all the eminent men of 
the nation : he studied fortification, and 
understood the mint well. He knew 
the harbours in all his dominions, with 
the depth of the water and way of com- 
ing intothem. He understood foreign 
affairs so well, that the ambassadors 
who were sent into England published 
very extraordinary things of him in 
all the courts of Europe. 

Edward had great quickness of ap- 
prehension ; but, being distrustful of 
his memory, he took notes of every 
thing he heard (that was considerable) 
in Greek charaoters, that those about 
him might not understand what he 
writ, which he afterwards copied out 
fair in the journal that he kept. His 
virtues were wonderful : when he was 
made to believe that his uncle was 
guilty of conspiring the death of the 
other counsellors, he upon that aban- 
doned him. He was very merciful in 
his nature, which appeared in his un- 
willingness to sign the warrant for burn- 
ing the maid of Kent. 

Edward expired at Greenwich,in the 





23, 1569. sixteenth year of his age, and the sev- 
This Lottery consisted of 40,000 lots, enth of his reign. 
—=— = a. a a 
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From the London Magazines for October and November, 1818. 


Me Marvurin has another tragedy 
forthcoming at Covent Garden : 
it is nearly completed. 

ANECDOTE. 

A butcher in Silesia, who went into 
the country to buy swine, was shot a 
short time ago in a wood near Norig 
bya robber. As the latter was ap- 
proaching to plunder him, the butcher’s 

furioasly attacked the murderer, 
seized:him by the throat, and strang!«d 
him. A Hunter, who had heard tiie 


shot and cries, hastened to the spot. 
When he came near the place, where 
both were lying dead, the dog ran 
howling and ioaming upon him, and he 
had no other means fo save himself than 
to shoot the faithful dog. 

EXTRAORDINARY ACQUISITION OF 

LANGUAGES. 

At a recent meeting of the Shrop- 
shire Auxiliary Bible Society, Arch- 
deacon Corbett, in a speech delivered 
on that occasion, drew a parallel be- 
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tween Mr. Samuel Lee (one of the 
preachers) and the Admirable Crichton. 
From the Reverend Gentleman’s state- 
ment, it appears, that Mr. Lee had 
merely the education of a village school 
(where he was bora, about 6 miles from 
Shrewsbury) viz. reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; that he left school at 12 
years of age, to learn the trade of a car- 
penter and builder, While thus em- 
ployed, he became, self-taught, a Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaidee, Syriac, and 
Samaritan scholar, These languages 
he acquired ip six years, at the hours 
during which he was relieved from 
manuallabour. Since that period, Mr. 
Lee has had more assistance, and is 
now, in addition to the tongues we have 
mentioned, familiar with Arabic and 
Persian, Hindostanee, French, German, 
Italian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Malay, San- 
scrit, and Bengalee—in all, seventeen 
languages in fourteen years ! 

A gentleman, resident at Harrow, 
made frequent complaints to the Mas- 
ters of the great school there, of his gar- 
den being stripped of its fruit, even be- 
fore it became ripe—but to no purpose. 
Tired of applying to the Masters for 
redress, he at length appealed to the 
boys, and sending for one to his house, 
he said, “ Now, my good feliow, I'll 
make this agreement with you and your 
companions: let the fruit remain on 
the trees till it become ripe, and [ pro- 
mise to give you half.” The boy cool- 
ly replied, “* I can say nothing to the 
proposition, Sir, myself, but will make 
It known to the rest of the boys, and 
inform you of their decision to-morrow. 
To-morrow came, and brought with it 
this reply : “ The gentlemen of Har- 
row cannot agree to receive so wnequal 
a share, since Mr. is an individual, 
and we are many.” 

_A clergyman being on the road to 
his country living (to which he pays an 
annual visit), was stop by a friend, 
who asked him where he could be go- 
ing so far from town ?—* Like other 
vee? people,” replied he, “to my pa- 
ristr,” 

Upon the King’s recovery in 1789, 
the Librarian and others connected with 
Sion College, were at a loss what de- 
Vice, Or motto, to select for the illumi- 
nation of the building ; when the follow- 
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ing happy choice was made by a wor- 

thy Divine from the Book of Psalms: 

—* Sion heard of it, and was glad.” . 
EQUITATION AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Butfon observes, thata man’s mind 
is seen by his style ; but it may be said, 
with no less truth, that a man’s mind is 
seen by the title of bis works. . 

A book has lately made its appear 
ance in Paris, eotitied, A Manual of 
Equitation and Geography. — It will 
naturally be asked, what is the con- 
nexion between spursand promontories, 
saddles and bridles and the four quar- 
ters of the globe, &c. &c.? The author 
accounts for this combination in the 
following way: With a view, he says, 
of facilitating to youth a course of in- 
struction, é y necessary and agreea- 
ble, I have combined together two little 
treatises on Geography and Equitatien, 
This is plausibie enough; but why 
does his Manual treat oaly of these 
two useful and agreeable sciences? 
Doubtless because the author knew no 
other, and he was anxious to coatribute 
all he could to the instruction of the 
rising generation. 

There is almost as much ingesuity in 
the title of a work published at Namur, 
which the Brussels Oracle strongly 
recommends to its Belgian readers. 
It is—Fragmens de (histoire de Liege 
et de ’homme ! ! 


I 


NEW WORK. 
Trirves, imitative of the chaser style 
of Meleager. 

Of the twenty-two little compositions 
of which this work consists,and which we 
cannot concede to the writer to be “ the 
production of hours méspent at the 
university,” several, we are iuformed, 
“ owe nothing to Meleager but their cast 
of sentiment ; others imitate their orig- 
inal throughout; and a few approach 
very neatly to translation.” e can- 
not at this moment refer to the valuable 
author of the Anthologia in order to 
distinguish these classes ; and, there+ 
fore, being much gratified with the 
simple and affecting manner.in which 
they are all executed, shali merely se= 
lect specimens of the neat versiicatiom 
and poetical power with which the 
bappy thoughts of antiquity are turned 
to modern interest :-— | 
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TO WOMAN. 


Oh thou! by heaven ordain’d to be 
Arbitress of man’s destiny! 
From thy sweet lip one tender sigh,--- 
One ‘giance from thine approving eye,--- 
Can raise or bend him at tiy will, 
To Mite s noblest flights, or worst extremes 
of ill! 


Be angel-minded! and despise 
Thy sex’s little vanities ; 
And let not pass:on’s lawless tide 
Thy better purpose sweep aside ; 
For woe awnits the evil hour, 
That lends to Man’sannoy thy heav’n en- 
trusted power, 


Womarn ! ’tis thine to cleanse his heart 
From every gross, unholy part; 
Thine, in domestic solitude, 
Tc wn him to be wise and cond ; 
His pattern, guide, and friend to be, 
To give hom back the heaven he forfeited for 
thee. 


“ The wounded Lark” is very pretty ; 
and “ A calm” begins with the fellow- 
ing delightful idea ; 

There are no bounds between the earth and 
sky--- 

Above, below, ’tis all one heavenly blue ; 
The bird that sports around our little mast, 

Seems sporting in the lucid waters too. 

Taken altogether, however, we think 
the verses entitled “Serine,” are as 
beautiful as any in the number, and 
without dwelling too minutely on so 
brief a production, we conclude by 
extracting them. 


SPRING. 


He comes, to liberate the earth, 
‘With healing on his wings ;? 
And Joy leaps up, and Love, and Mirth, 
To greet the infant Spring !--- 
Whaere’er the beauteous wanderer treads, 
Herbs and flowers put forth their heads, 
To court his life-inspiring kiss ;--- 
And, hark! the wild-bird’s roundelay 
Prociaims aloud from every spray 
The age of love and bliss. 


Alas ! how cold, how dull the heart, 
That leaps not to the Spring! 

That feels not every nobler part 
Alive, and blossoming ! 

Thou, Lamia, dearly lov’st to rove 

Along the mead, the vale, the grove, 
And feast on nature’s ecsta-y ; 

Yet still with stern, unpitying face, 

Canst on thy lover’s anguish gaze, 
Aad let him droop and die. 

Our readers will observe, that entire 
simplicity, devoid of ornament, is the 
predominant feature in these pieces : 
they at the same time display a clas- 
sical taste which we hope to see de- 
veloped more at large on future and 
age works. The dedication is to 

r. T’. Moore, and could not be more 


appropriate. 
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MENTAL PRECOSITY. 

Mr. Gough has published an interest- 
ing account of achild nine years old, at 
present in Kendal, the son of a journey. 
man ghoemaker of Penrith. He reads 
correctly and gracetully ; be writes a 
good hand ;.and he has made some pro- 
gress in the English grammar. He is 
well acquainted with the leading propo- 
sitions in Euclid; reads and works 
algebra with great facility, and bas en- 
tered upon the study of fluxions, During 
an examination he solved two cases of 
right-angled triangles in spherical tri- 
gonometry ; and his skill, and the ra- 
pidity of his operations, in algebra, 
created more surprise than his knowl- 
edze of geometry. He solved a num- 
ber of quadratic equations with the 
greatest ease, and extracted the square- 
roots of the numbers which resulted from 
his operations. Several questions were 
put to him which contained two un- 
known quantities, and these he also an- 
swered without difficulty. Being asked 
ifhe had been taught the application of 
algebra to geometry, he answered in 
the affirmative, and immediately solved 
some problems, 

SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


The Mangostan, a fine fruit of Java, about 
the size of asmall orange, exudes a yellow 
gum from its succulent rind in wet weather, 
which isa variety of Gamboge : the Gamboge 
of commerce is derived froma plant of the 
same genus as the Maugostan, viz. the Gar- 
cinia Gambogia. 

FIRE UNDER WATER. 

Several experiments have been lately 
made at Paris to prepare a fire which 
will burn upon or even under the surface 
of water. A boat was sunk in the river 
Seine, and a ball of this inflammable 
composition, with the weight annexed 
to it, in order to carry it to the bottom, 
was thrown over the spot where the 
boat lay. The boat was instantly set 
in a blaze, and consumed with the same 
ease as if it had been fired on land. 


Catholic Emblems, 

It is a fact, little known, even to ar- 
tists, that the celebrated picture of the 
“Woman taken in Adultery,” painted 
by Rubens, represents the Church of 
Rome, and the two accusers Luther 
and Calvin. The young man seen im- 
mediately behind the woman is an ad* 
mirable likeness of Vandyck. 
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POETRY. 


nema 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1818. 


STANZAS. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


HERE wasa time I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgotten be, 
When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul hath been to thee : 


And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess’d a love which equall’d miae, 

Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 
Unknown, and thus uofelt by thine ; 


Nove, none hath sank so deep as this, 

To think bow soon that love hath flown ; 
Transient as every faithless kiss, 

But transient in thy breast alone, 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy lips declare--- 
Jn accents once imagined true,--- 
Remembrance of the days that were. 
Yes, ny adored !---yet most unkind ! 
Tooug) thou wilt never love again, 
To ine ‘us doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain, 
Yes! ‘tis a glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my soul repine 3 
Wahate’er thou art, or e’er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine ! 
A 
ON HEARING THE NOTES OF A FLUTE RE- 
ECHOED BY THE STRINGS OF A HARP. 
\ TLLEN from the flute’s melodious voice 
Distils the liquid note, 
Amid the barp-strings as it strays,--- 
Ruastug a wild voluptuons maze--- 
Doubtiag it seems to float ; 
And when at last some kindred key 


Calis forth its powers of sympathy, 
It seem: with trembling pleasure to rejoice. 


So when we launch forth on life’s sea 
Of woe and malison, 
Long time in vatn we rove to find 
The associate and congesial mind 
That strikes 1p unison ; 
And when, at last, the friend we meet 
Whose bosom owns the self-same beat, 
With joy we hail the port where we would 


e. E. 
cel 
HER DEPARTURE FROM THE 
FOUNTAIN. 


Translated from the German of K6Rrner. 


= N Dso farewell---Nymph of this fount 
divine ! 
Trusting in thee, my steps I hither bent; 
Nor vain that trust---refresb’d when almost 
_. Spent. 

With grateful heart I leave thy holy shrine !” 
She syae---the all too lovely maid; and now, 
Trending o'er the rustic battlement, 

The cup she flings, with frolicksome intent, 
Deep mid the siiv’ring waves that foam’d 
belew, 

Chen joyously she turn’d her to depart--- 

No more can ¥ salute that eye of light--- 


That eye which shed a Spring upon my heart¢. 
Ah! could I still those happier times renew, | 
When ev’ry fond idea wing’d its flight, 
Quick as the cup now vanish’d from my 
view !--- ° ae 


—_—ie 


From the Literary Gazette, Oct, 1813, 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM, 


If. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE STORM. 


O, Lhave suffered, 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some nobie creatures in her, 
Dashed ail to pieces. O, the ery did knock 


Against my very heart—poor souis, they perish’d { 


Not a soul 
But feita fever of the mad, and piay’d 
Some tricks of desperation.-- Tempest. 


I OW many now are pondering o’er the 


lot 

Ot triends afar---Unthought of, half forgot, 

Till this compassion-waking moment brings 

Their image back, with all their sufferings ! 

The haughty Maid recalls the youth she 
drove é, 

To seek a grave for ill-requited love--- 

Sees all the worth she would not see before, 

And bears ta turu the agonies he bore. 

A Father brings the outcast buy to mind 

His steroness forc’d to brave the waves and 
wind ; 

Alas, too late compunction wrings his 
breast,—- 

His child hath rested---where the weary rest! 


Yes, though while present those we loved 
might err 

In many actions---tho’ the mind prefer 

A stranger at the moment, for some beon 

Of nature, chance,or art, which falls in tune 

With passing whim---yet, like the butterfly 

( Whose stings grow dim by handling) pres- 
ent 

Their gloss 4 gone ; and then our thoughts 
recall 

Worth overlook’d, and let each failing fall 

To deep oblivion. Yes, the sun that parted 

In clouds, will shine when we are sofier- 
hearted ; 

And absence softens hearts; and time hath 

ow'r 

To clear those clouds which stain’d a peevish 
hour--- 

Call recollections from their pensive gloom, 

Like kind, but injared spectres from the tomb 

--- Accusing with their smiles. Oh, this should 
move 

The soul to those it loves---or ought to love ; 

’T would bar reproach ! 


Yet, ‘tis not always fair 
To read the bosom thro’ the eye---for there 
A sleepless, an untold of worm may lurk 
And to, although it ’plain not, deadly work; 
And make men seem unkind to these whom 
heaven 
Hath heard them plead for, when the heart 
was riveo 
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With its own griefs. If such are breathing, 
sure 

Life lends no joy ?---they live not---they en- 
dure--- 

And (were there not a world beyond this 
scene) 

Than thus to be, ’twere better not have been! 


— _——- —_—— eel — ee — 


Flash courses flash !---the war-ship’s mast is 
. shiver’d 
Smote by the cloud-sped bolt that o’er it 
quiver'd ! 
A broader flame the midnight black ness 
broke--- 
Her magazine receives the thunder-stroke ; 
And fires that vault which stars no longer 
pave, 
As, though a sun were bursting from the 
wave ! 
Bewildering, giddy glare ! the echoes reel; 
From cliff to cliff, replying to the peal 
That red explosion rang along the sky ; 
It seem’d as if its cloud-voiced poteacy 
Surprised the rocks to utterance ! the bay 
Heaved liquid flame beneath the sudden day, 
Whose dawn was death: and some, who 
cursed the night, 
Hid their pale eyes from that appalling light. 
Sped by her star a gallant ship drew near--- 
The signal-shot flasii’d frequent from her 
tier--- 
She strack, and stagger’d, in her mid career; 
Then, swift as thought,her fragmeuts strew'd 
the spray, 
As some enchanted castle melts away ! 


—— eee 


A crowded skiff was labouring for the land-- 

The wreck they tied drove mastiess and ua- 
mann’d. 

Bold the attempt, but fruitless, to elude 

The swiftly-rolling billows which pursued : 

Their bark had rubb’d the sand, but failed to 
reach 

Ere mountain waves broke o’er it on the 
beach, 

And dash’d tiem to the earth ;---they rise--- 
they spring--- 

Vain as the wounded plover’s fluttering ! 

For oh! — if some sea-fiead mock’d their 
toil, 

The big wave caught them in its swift recoil: 


One vouth was left---the lightning as it sped 

Show’d those who baulk’d the Sea-dog of 
the dead, 

Fling forth the coil he shivering grasp’d-- 
and now, 

While some shade back the tangle from his 
brow, 

An age-worn man that freezing eye surveys, 

Where life late play’d---alas,no louger plays ! 

Smites his scathed breast---and cries (in 
tones which speak 

The heart’s last burst of anguish ere it 
break) 

** How have I sigh’d to hail thy wanderings 
done--- 

And meet we thus at last---my son ! my son!” 


The storm relents not---as the tiger’s mood 
Becomes bluod-thirsty by the taste of blood, 
It growls for other victims! Hast thou beea 
The near spectator of a shipwreck’d scene ? 
Heard the unanswer’d cry of sore distress ? 
Mark’d the teers throes of drowning eager- 
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irit’s pain ? 
, wild working of the breast and 
brain? 
The haggard eye, that, horror-widen’d, sees 
Death take the start of sorrow and disease }? 
For such were heard and seen---so close at 
hand, 
A or: osm had reach’d them from the 
and ; 
Yet, farther off than ocean ever bere--- 
Eternity between them and the shore ! 
Some sought the beach with many a sob and 
strain, 
But felt each sinew fetter’d by a chain 
Which dragg’d them writhing down: a se- 
cret hand 
Buoy’d others up and cast them on the land-- 
Miraculously saved ! afew were there 
Who pray’d with fervent and confiding 
pray r--- 
Alas, too few ! the many still would cling 
To toil and tears--to life and suffering ; 
And some, whose anguish might not brook te 
wait 
That shunless doom, plung’d headlong te 
their fate : 
Yet nature struggled till the last thick gasp ; 
It wasa misery to see them gras 
The sliding waves, and clench the hand, and 
toil 
Like a spent eagle in the whirlwind’s coil--- 
Till, dash’d against some floating spar or 
mast, 
On Ocean’s rocking couch they slept at last. 
Pale, panic-strack, the youth falls prostrate 
---reft 
Of senses that had madden’d were they left: 
The harden’d fool, whose life of enterprise 
Lung verged on death, in drunken frenzy 
dies; 
And helpless woman’s wail, upon the wave, 
Pleads at the heart which yearns in vain to 
save. 
But there were some, in hopelessness of soul 
Who pined at heart to reach the destined 
goal; 
Yes,long had spurn’d the load of life unawed, 
But dared not rush uncall’d before their 
God :--- 
Or, haply pride, which trembled at a stain, 
Or, haply love for those they would net pain, 
Had moved to give the fatal purpose up--- 
Unedged the steel, and spill’d the porson-cup: 
These, — days, soul-racking nights had 
tried--- 
And scaped, perchance, the curse of suicide. 


The bod M madden’d by the 
The wild 


~~ 


From the same. 


LINES 


WRITTEN BY SMART, WHILE CONFINED IN A 
MADHOUSE, AND INDENTED WITH A KEY 
IN THE WAINSCOAT. THE REST OF THEM 
HAVE BEEN Lost. 

H © sung of God, the mighty source 

Of all things, the stupendous force 
On which all things depend: 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 

All period, power and enterprise, 
Commence, and reign, and end, 


The world, the clustering spheres, He made. 
The glurious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill; 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where Secresy remains in bliss, 
And Wisdom hides her skill. 
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ll them J am, Jehovah said 

bi Moses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, Thou art ! 


_ a — 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


DIVES LOQUITOUR. 
IN EMITATION OF A GREAT POET. 
* Ecce iterum Crispinus,” 


AD I the wit of Newstead’s noble bard, 
I'd sacrifice it all, —_— to be 
The child I was, when on that smooth green 
sward - 
I drove m par along with mickle glee, 
Or climb’d, with eager haste, yon cherry- 
tree. 

Happy are those who need not e’er regret 
The long-past days of careless infancy ; 
nom friends have ne‘er betray’d, nor 

knaves beset, 

Who never have been caught in woman’s 

subtle net. 


Of this enough,--the storm has ceas’d to rage ; 
I live---but how, it matters not,---L live-— 
All, all is vanity---thus spoke the sage ; 
Yet there remains one pleasure---’tis to 
give; 
With some, ’tis pouring water thro’ a sieve; 
An endles folly, an excessive waste ; 
To feed their drones, these lordlings rob 
the hive ; 
They waste their wealth on fools, or dames 
unchaste, 
Or gems, or jewels rare :--these children have 
a tasie ! 


Dives had feasts at home, and many came 
To see the strange inventions of the night ; 
Minstrels were in his halls, resembling flame, 
The colour of their robes was very bright. 
Ladies were clad in silk, all lily white, 
While burgundy from golden goblets pour'd, 
rors d the heart of man with new de- 
ight, 
And boon companions gather’d round his 
board, 
Pledging the frequent health of their all-lib- 
eral lord. 


But what is Dives now ?---a arieanthrepe— 
A snarling cynic bassing in the sun! 
O'er-charged with lust, he gave his passions 
scope ; 
A self-tormentor now his course is run, 
Ningling with fellow men, yet loving none. 
Divine Clarissa calls on him in wain--- 
Tho’ fools have robb’d thee, do not there- 
fore shun 
The sad retreat of penury and pain :--- 
aps 2p = stalks apart, and eyes her with dis- 
ain. 


What wert thou born for, denizen of earth, 
To — and grieve as suits thy wayward 

will; 

Scoffer---thy soul will have a second birth :-- 
Awake the soag---the sparkling goblet fi'l; 
veg baer thy wine, all thouguts of future 

ill. 

There is another world ! —thew be it so--- 

P Of this, already have I had my fi}l !--- 

~ This will not save thee---this fantasiie woe: 
hou know’st not, wretched man, where tho 

art doom’d to go !” 
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LINES 
Spoken with perfeet correctness and good articula- 
tion, by two of the Pupils of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb Children in Edinburgh, at the 
Annual General Meeting, in May 1318. 


UR voice 1s but falling and low, 
Our accents vacouth to the ear, 
ladalgence we pray you to show 
To speakers who never could bear. 


The feelings that glow in our heart, 
Our tongues feeb! y aim to express, 
We would tell of the joys you impart, 
The relief you afford to distress. 


Yes : lately in silence we find, 

No language or science we knew, 
Yet instruction has opened our mind, 
Assisted and cherished by you. 


May the patrons who gave us to know 
The source wheuce all blessings arise 
Receive what his hand can bestow 

Who created the earth and the skies ! 


—e 
From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Juvenat's Tenth and Thirteenth Satires, 
translated by Epmunp L. Swret, Esq. 


IVE me, kind Heaven; oh, give me 
length of days !--- 

So health petitions ; and so sickness prays. 

Yet ills, — great ! how ceaseless! vex the 
old: 

A visage worn, and hateful to behold ; 

Lost from itself ;---an hide, no more a skin ; 

Aad rivelled cheeks, and wrinkles drawn se 
thin, 

Such as some antient ape might sit and claw 

In Libyan forests down her hanging jaw. 

But, through the young a fair distinction 
dwells ; 

As thisin beauty, that in strength excels. 

Old men are all alike :---the watering eye, 

The childhood of a nostril never dry, 

Weak pipe.and palsied limbs, and hairless 
head, 

And gums, that fail against their mumbled 
bread. 

Wife, children, his own self abhor him ; he 

Turns evew the stomach of ibis legatee. 

The ta!:le’s joys desert his deadening tasie ¢ 

And love’s soft recollections sink effaced : 

Duliy te dozes through the tretted night ; 

Unequal to revive the lost delight. 

Well may the antiquated vice despair, 

Ano‘ turn detected from the laughing fair ! 


See new the failure of another sense !--- 

Clos’d is his ear to music’s influence, 

Though the first warbiers of this warblieg 
age, 

Clad in their cloth of gold, adorn the stage ; 

What matter where sits be, far off or near, 

Who scarce the trumpets or the horns can 
hear ? 

W hose serving-boy must raise a deafening dia, 

To tellhim what's o’cleck, or whe comes in? 

Besides---the thin cold curreot of his ves 

Feels hut a fever’s heat :---1n gathering trains. 

Diseases rush around him; which, to count, 

More quickly couid I cast the hgh amount, 

How mary strong gallaots hath Hipp.a 
mateh’d ; 

How many patients Themison dispatch'd 

Iv ene ¢ ol autume ; of bow many leas, — 

Have Buasilus, and Hitres, pluck’d their 
shares ; 
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How many villas too, the barber’s boy, 
Who rasp’d my stubble beard, doth now 
enjoy. 


Intelligence ; 


This — his shoulder ; this bewails his 

side 3 

This stone-blind grambler envies the one- 

: eved 3 

While he, who at the dinner’s savoury view, 

Once plied his jaws with diligence so true, 

Opes his pale lips for stranger hands to cram, 

As the young sparrow waits its nursing dam. 

Yet---worse than failing limbs!---his mind 
o’erthrown ;3--- 

His servants’ names, his last-night’s guest, 
unknown ; 








Literary, &c. 


{von.4 


The long-lov’d children: of his earliest care 


Cast from their rights ;---an 
heir; 

So eremapt fee tongue and eyes’ dishonest 
ski 

To win the preference of a dotard’s wil]! 


harlot made his 


But, is the mind untouch’d, the 
sane ?--~ 
Then follows he his offspring’s funeral train: 
And waters in his age with lovely tear : 
His wife’s lov’d ashes, or his brother’s bier.-- 
Such, the dread purchase of protracted life - 
A house, with ceaseless deaths and mourn- 
ings rife ; [new'd 
Till, grey in grief, his woes and wants re. 
The sad survivor dies in solitude. 


judgment 
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INTELLIGENCE: 


From the London Monthly 


HF Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brins- 

ley Sheridan, froma variety of interest- 
ing documents, and original communications, 
by Thomas Moore, esq. author of Lalla 
Rookh, 4to, is nearly ready for publication: 
as are also the following works.--- 

Mrs. Peck will soon publish, in $ vols. the 
Bard of the West, an historic romance, 
founded on certain public events of the 7th 
century. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Selected 
Beauties of British Poetry, with Lives of the 
Poets, and Critical dissertations. To which 
is prefixed, an Essay on English Poetry, by 
Thomas Campbell, esq. author of the Plea 
sures of Hope, in 6 vols, post octavo. 

The Tragedy of Guilt, by Adolph Malner, 
which has made so much noise in Germany, 
is about to make its appearance in an Eng- 
lish Trauslation. 

Mr. Warden will publish in the course of 
the ensuing season, a Statistical, Political, 
and Historical Account of the United States 
of America, in $ vols. 8vo. 

A satirical novel, entitled, The Englishman 
in Paris, with sketches of remarkable charac- 
ters, is nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Dr. Caalmers, of Glasgow, will 
shortly publish a volume of Serntons preach- 
ed hy bim at the Troan Church. 

Waiter Scott, esq. is preparing for publi- 
cation, “* The Provincial Antiquities, and 
P:cturesqne Scenery of Scotland.” To be 
embellished with plates by Turner, Calicott, 
Thompson, Nasmyth, Biore, Williams, and 
other artists of eminence. 

Mr. M. E. Elliott, jun. has in the press, 
Night, a descriptive poem, being an attempt 
to paint the scenery of night as connected 
with great and interesting events. 


Mr. Accum has io the press, Elements of 


Chemistry, for Self-instruction, after the sys- 
tem of Sir H. Davy, illustrated by experi- 
ments, inau Svo. volume, with plates. 
NOVELS, TALFS, &. JUST PUBLISHED, 
Recluse of Albyn- Hall. By Zara Went- 
worth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
largaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
Daughter, or Juvenile Memoirs; interspers- 
ed with remarks on the propriety of encour- 
aging British Manufactures. By A. C. 
Mant. I2mo. 
The Veiled Protectress, or the Mysterious 
Mother. By Mrs. Meeke. 5 vols. 
Tales and Poems. By Mrs. Stanley. 


Magazines, November, 1818, 


Poems and Tales in Verse. By Lamont. 
Foolsca;j, Svo. 

Reveige Defeated and Self-punished, a 
dramatic Poem, &vo. 

A few Leaves from my Folio Book, by 
William Woolcot, containing poems on the 
lamented death of the Princess Charlotte, on 
the Holian Harp, and on the Robin, with 
notes, &c. &c. Svo. 

Lord Byron still continued at Venice late 
in September last, pursuing Ins poetical la- 
bours with indefatigable ardour. He devotes 
his moruings entirely to study, and his even- 
ings chiefly at the Theatre, receiving the 
visits of his friends in his private box. 


THE SOUND OF FLAME IN TUBES, 


Mr. Faraday, the very ingenious Chemical 
Assistant in the Royal Institution, has, at the 
request of Mr. J. Stodart, made a number of 
curious and interesting experiments on the 
sounds produced by Flame. This property 
of flame, as evinced by hydrogen gas in com- 
bustion, was first discovered by Dr. Higgins 
1777 3 and subsecuciut chemists attributed it 
to the alternate expansion aud contraction of 
aqueous vapour. Mr. F. proves that this 's 
not the case, by heating the tube into which 
the fame is passed above 2)2¢, and still more 
decidedly, by producing the sounds froma 
flume of carbonic oxide. Neither do the sounds 
proceed from vibrations of the tube, sincea 
cracked one answers forthe experiment ; vor 
from the rapid current of air through the tube, 
for with one closed at the end, or a bei) glass, 
it succeeds. The production of these sounds is 
not confined to burning hydrogen, but posses- 
sed by all flame: and Mr. Faraday, with, as 
we prestme, the able sanction of Mr. Stodart, 
concludes that the sounds are simply “ the 
report of acontinued explosion.” We shall 
not detail the experiments, which are to be 
found in No. X.of the Journal of Serence and 
the Arts, but referring to that publication, 
merely express our coincidence with the opia- 
jon thereis, maintained. Even without an ap- 
paratus, the constant and successive explo- 
sions of gaseous mixtures may be observed in 
the fame of acommon gas-light, and there 
can be no doubt but that these explosions 
produce sounds, from the roar of a furnace to 
the modviated masical tones of a glass tube. 
---A musical instrument of flame (like the 
Eolian Harp ) might now be constructed. 


